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THIS WEEK’S NEWS 


PAGE 
Tue Exhibition of Industrial Architecture now on 
view at the Royal Institute of British Architects is 
reviewed by Mr. I. B. Wilson, A.R.1.B.A. 298 


Mr. H. S. GOODHART-RENDEL, P-P.R.I.B.A., de- 
scribed some of the “Rogue Architects of the 
Victorian Era” at a meeting of the Royal Institute 
of British Architects held on March 8, 299 


A FACTORY at Wolverhampton, designed by Mr. C. 
Howard Crane, is constructed almost entirely of 
glass. The problem of condensation has been met 
by the incorporation in the design of a heavily 
insulated roof and adequate cross-ventilation. 304 


A FOUR-BEDROOM “ UNITY” HOUSE of 1,479 ft. sup. 
(excluding garage) is one of the housing features of 
the Ideal Home Exhibition at Olympia. The present 
cost of a house of this type is £2,150, excluding 
site works. 307 


SPECIALISATION in the work of the architect was the 
subject of a joint discussion between members and 
students at a meeting of the Architectural Associa- 
tion on March 2. 


PRELIMINARY WORK is soon to start on an extension 
of the Bakerloo Line from Elephant and Castle to 
Camberwell Green. To accommodate rolling stock 
to be used on the line a new £600,000 depot is to 
be built at Stanmore. London Transport also pro- 
poses to build two new bus garages and convert @ 
seven tram depots in South London. 310 


GEOMETRICAL TILING, believed to have been first 
introduced as a means of evading the consequences 
of an Act of Parliament passed. in 1784 imposing 
what was popularly known as the Brick Tax, was 
subsequently found to be an efficient method of 
wall facing. An illustrated article on the subject 
is given on page 311 


THE MAIN OBJECTS of the Housing Bill, which con- 
fers additional powers on local authorities in re- 
gard to the provision of houses and the conversion 
of houses, are set forth in an explanatory and 
financial memorandum. , 314 


CHARGES made by Mr, J. J. Robertson, Under- 
Secretary of State for Scotland, that houses in Scot- 
land were costing too much—27s. 6d., 30s. and 
33s. a sq. ft., as against 23s. 7d. a sq. ft. in England 
—were challenged by Mr. G. L. Orchard, President 
of the Scottish Federation of Building Trades 
Employers, at the recent conference of the Scottish 
National Housing and Town Planning Council. 315 


THe EDUCATION CoMMITTEE of the London County 
Council has considered a capital expenditure 
scheme of £29,000,000 for the extension of further 
education in London. 317 


COMMENTING upon incentives in his presidential 
address to the London Region of the National Fede- 
ration of Building Trades Operatives, Mr. Norman 
Kennedy said that where joint organisation was 
strong and there was co-operation between manage- 
ment and men, financial benefit had come to inem- 
bers. 320 


THE NEW HOUSING BILL 


HEN the new Housing Bill, introduced in the 
House of Commons on the last day of February, 
becomes law it will merely be another piece of legisla- 
tion adding to the burdens of local authorities and ex- 
tending their responsibilities. It will enable them to 
extend their activities as launderers, restaurateurs and 


moneylenders, but it is doubtful if it will do more than 


split up and redirect the present building force. In 
the words of the explanatory memorandum attached to 
the Bill (reproduced in full on page 314): “ The general 
effect of the provisions will not be to alter the volume 
of housing work, which is controlled by other factors 
outside the scope of the Bill, but to alter the distribu- 
tion of building resources for housing work.” The 
explanatory memorandum goes on to say that “it is 
not possible to estimate the financial effect. ... Until 
some experience is gained of the extent to which advan- 
tage is taken of the facilities for improving houses, pre- 
cise estimates cannot be made.” 

One of the main purposes of the Bill is to enable the 
Government to give substantial grants to local authori- 
ties-to assist the conversion or improvement of existing 
houses. Where they acquire houses for conversion into 
flats or for improvement they will receive Exchequer 
contributions equal to three-quarters of the actual cost, 
repayable over 20 years. The balance will have to come 
from local rates. The Minister will prescribe standards 
of amenity and fitness and the work will be undertaken 
only where the houses are capable of being made to 
provide satisfactory accommodation for 30 years. Such 
improvements are contemplated as the addition of extra 
rooms and the installation of up-to-date kitchens and 
bathrooms. It is proposed that these converted houses 
should be let in the same way as new Council houses. 

Private owners are tc be assisted to undertake similar 
improvements, but the measure of assistance which they 
will receive is not as great as that which will be avail- 
able to local authorities. Private owners will be en- 
titled to grants not exceeding half of the cost where the 
estimated outlay is not less than £100, or not more than 
£600. . The upper limit may be increased with the 
Minister’s consent, and will be subject to certain con- 
ditions which must be observed for a period of 20 years. 
If a converted or improved property is sold, the grant 
must be repaid to the local authority. The improved 
or converted house must either be occupied by the 
owner or a member of his family, or it must be avail- 
able for letting. Rents will be fixed by the local autho- 
rity, and the only permissible increase of the rent of 
dwellings previously let will be 6 per cent. of the cost 
of the improvement falling upon the owner. 

Another proposal in the Bill is the deletion from the 
Housing Acts of the requirement that local authorities 
shall provide houses for the “ working classes” only. 
For some time past the term “ working classes” must 
have been capable of liberal interpretation. The reason 
for. the present formal abandonment of the term is that 
it is hoped to avoid a repetition of the type of housing 
colony in which lower-paid workers are confined and 
segregated. As was indicated above, the Bill contains 
proposals to permit local authorities to provide restaur- 
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ant and laundry services. It is also proposed to raise 
from £1,500 to £5,000 the limit of the value of houses 
on which local authorities may lend money for pur- 
chase. 


The Bill is apparently an attempt to put into effect 
in a modified form the three-year-old recommendation 
of the Silkin Committee on the conversion of existing 
houses, that local authorities and private landlords 
should be given finarfcial encouragement to bring up- 
to-date structurally sound properties that are in danger 
of decay or are inadequately equipped with sanitary and 
other amenities. The abandonment of the old term 
“ working classes” will enable local authorities to pro- 
vide “the various forms of housing accommodation 
‘which are required for the development of balanced 
communities.” This indicates that the Government no 
longer regard housing standards only as a matter of 
public health or the subsidising of tenants merely as a 
relief of poverty, but envisage civic enterprise in the 
building of suburbs and townships where all classes may 
be housed in units ranging from hostels to large indi- 
vidual houses. The dreariness of Burnt Oak and Dagen- 
ham need not be repeated; local authorities are to have 
all the powers they could wish to build, improve or 
convert. Time alone will tell whether the errors of past 
municipal development can be avoided; if they are re- 
peated it will certainly not be for lack of adequate 
powers. 


What would at first appear to be a provision to en- 
courage home ownership is introduced in the clause 
which authorises local authorities to advance moneys 
on houses whose market value is as high as £5,000. It 
cannot be said that the Small Dwellings Acquisition Act, 
even in those areas where the local authorities made 
some pretence at operating it, was ever very popular 
with borrowers. Even if the terms obtainable from 
Building Societies were no more attractive their proce- 
dure was much simpler, and their practice, resulting 
from long experience, was generally found to be more 
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sympathetic than that of local authorities. It is per- 
haps unfortunate for this particular proposal that its 
introduction to a Housing Bill should coincide with the 
publication of provisional figures indicating the results 


. of Building Societies’ ‘activities during 1948. For the 


first time in history the total assets of these Building 
Societies exceed one thousand million pounds, It is, 
therefore, not lack of funds from alternative sources 
that justifies the Government policy of increasing the 
amount which local authorities may lend. 

The overwhelming desire of the majority of people 
in this island to own the houses in which they live is 
so well known that it may be the Government’s hope 
that local authorities will be able to sell the larger and 
more expensive houses in their new planned communi- 
ties to the black-voated workers and professionai 
classes. In this hope they may well be disappointed. 
Every house agent knows that the mere proximity of a 
Council estate brings down the value of property and 
renders a privately owned house a less attractive pro- 
position than it would otherwise be, even though Coun- 
cil houses are frequently better designed than many 
of the pseudo-Tudor and “ bijou baronial ” speculative 
houses of 25 years ago. Again, the persistence of the 
policy of housing subsidies is certainly to be deplored. In 
the past Council houses have been reserved for the 
working classes; in the late ’thirties they were reserved 
for slum-dwellers and overcrowded families. There 
was then at least an excuse, if mot a justification, for 
aiding Council tenants to meet the rent of decent hous- 
ing accommodation. Now, however, subsidised Coun- 
cil houses are available for all and sundry on the basis 
of points which have no relation to the ability or other- 
wise of the tenant to pay an economic rent. The 
building resources of the country are to be concen- 
trated on the building of houses to let without any 
test of financial need on the part of the tenants who will 
enjoy subsidies from rates and taxes amounting to 
£22 a year per house for 60 years.. What possible justi- 
fication is there for continuing this topsy-turvy economy? 
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NOTES. AND NEWS 


L.C.C. Housing and the Critics. 
(THOSE who listened to the B.B.C. 

programme “The Critics” - last 
Sunday morning must have been keenly 
disappointed when time brought an abrupt 
end to a discussion between Mr. C, W. 
Gibson, Chairman of the L.C.C. Hous- 
ing Committee, and Mr. J. M. Richards 
on the housing activities of the Council. 
During the ten minutes allotted to the 
subject the speakers had got little farther 
than disputing about the factual accuracy 
of statements made the previous week. 
Jt appeared, for example, that certain 
flats described by Mr. Richards as “ gri 
concrete barracks” were in fact built of 
yellow brick of a special type. Time was 
wasted over such points, and just as it 
seemed that we were getting to Mr. 
Richards’s real criticism, that the housing 
work of the L.C.C. was bad architec- 
turally, the programme ended. It seemed 
almost as though the disputants had 
agreed to avoid the thorny subject of 
zsthetics. Perhaps on reflection they had 
both realised the dangers. 

We had, therefore, to be content with 
one or two facts of general interest which 
emerged from Mr. Gibson’s remarks. 
First, he made it clear that the belief 
that the County of London Plan has been 
scrapped is erroneous, for the reason 
that it has .never been adopted; from the 
point of view of the Council the Plan is 
only a flexible guide to policy and in no 
sense binding in its detail. Then he 
pointed out that the high density of the 
Holborn flats (illustrated in last week’s 
Builder) is due to the high cost of the 
land—ever £65,000 per acre; ard he made 
the useful debating point that although 
it is higher than allotted in the Plan, it is, 
in fact, about half pre-war—i.e., rather 
more than 200 persons to the acre as 
against 436. Mr. Gibson also made it 
clear that not one acre of public open 
space is being built on by the L.C.C. 
Camden Hill, now in dispute and men- 
tioned by Mr. Richards, is, of course, 
private space; 

Radio Criticism: The Right to Reply. 

UNHELPFUL as the incident referred to 
above has been in its presumed object of 
giving the listener a balanced idea of the 
architectural quality. of L.C.C. housing 
work, it has had at least one good result 
in establishing the right of those criticised 
to reply ‘in*the same programme. . : 
precedent, healthy as.it is, may prove to 
be an awkward one forthe B.B.C., for 
if County Authorities are to be allowed 
to “answer back,” why not authors, 
dramatists, artists,. film producers, and 
others whe.come under criticism? - Last 
Sunday’s incident; though no donbt un- 
avoidable -in ‘the circumstances, clearly 
upset the balanee of the programme, If 
replies are to be generally allowed -in 
future, and it is difficult to see how they 
can reasonably be refused, it would be 
far better if they followed immediately 
on the criticisms. To. allow a whole week 
to elapse between criticism and reply is 
clearly undesirable, as it. must inevitably 
result in time-wasting repetition. If this 
programme is not to degenerate into a 
hasty wrangle it wilt need to be either’ 
(a) carefully prescripted or (b) consider- 
ably lengthened. To leave a subject “ in’ 
the air,” as happened last Sunday, is un- 
a to the disputants and confusing to the 

tener. 


Reconstruction of Old Houses. 
. WHATEVER the demerits of the Hous- 
ing Bill (and some are pointed out in 
our leading article), the likely introduc- 
tion of grants to private owners for the 
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purpose of engnesing, or converting 
house property will be welcomed by 
many architects, who will feel that at 
last there is scope for the imaginative 
i who has so far been unable to 
“land” any of the many council schemes 
for rehousing which, according to a 
“Government spokesman,” have now 
reached an almost astronomical figure. 
London, in common with many other 
cities in the British Isles, contains a great 
number of houses built within the last 
sixty years which, either on account of 
their size or the cost involved in their 
upkeep, have fallen into a sad state of 
disrepair. It is property such as this, 
property which is basically sound and 
uilt of good material, that needs sav- 
ing and converting into contemporary 
domestic buildings, for if the main struc- 
ture is there the financial saving is con- 
siderable as against the case for com- 
pletely new building. Obviously such 
schemes must be approached with cau- 
tion; much property which on the sur- 
face looks sound and attractive may be 
found to be utterly unworthy of conver- 
sion, but much there is that cries out 
for the architect to mend or improve. 


An Architectural Observer. 


IT is a great pity that more national 
newspapers do not display the marked 
interest in the arts shown by Mr. Ivor 
Brown, of the Observer. For long 
a champion of the colourful scene and 
of fine taste in general, Mr. Brown 
clearly indicates in his articles a know- 
ledge and balanced judgment in archi- 
tecture which many architects immersed 
in the turmoil of practice must envy. 

Recently he noted the remarkable 
growth of the “snack bar” in London, 
suggesting that, as this form of open 
restaurant was becoming so predominant 
in the Leicester-square district, Shakes- 
peare’s monument in the square itself 
could with logic be replaced by one of 
the Earl of Sandwich, whose invention 
could at the moment be said to be more 
.prominently in péople’s minds in that 
area than the work of the “immortal 
bard.” - 

Mr. Brown should be read; his views 
upon such things as ancient monuments, 
vandalism of the countryside and modern 
architecture in particular command the 
respect of a large section of the readers 
of Sunday papers, and few lay writers 
on these subjects achieve such an admir- 


The able.standard of wit, irony and truth. 


Presidency of the Royal Academy. 
THE news was made’ public this week 
that Sir Alfred Munnings is to retire from 
the presidency of the Royal Academy at 
the end of the’ year. He’is.70. His re- 
tirement, according to a statement, will 
also enable him next year to keep an 
annual appointment.which he has missed 
since his.election to the presidency in 
1 That» is the Two Thousand 


“Guineas at Newmarket, a race which 


always takes place on ‘private view day 
at. the Academy. 


Preservation of Arlington Row, 

ARLINGTON Row, Bibury, Gloucester- 
shire, a row of eight cottages built in the 
Cotswold tradition, is being transferred 
to the National Trust by Bristol and 
Gloucestershire Archeological Trust, 
which has been the guardian of the pro- 
perty for a number of years. The 
National Trust has been able to accept 
them for preservation because of a gener- 
ous grant by the Pilgrim Trust to meet 
the cost of essential repairs. Later it is 
hoped to improve the internal arrange- 
ments of the cottages without disturbing 
the beauty of the row. 
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Seventeenth-Century Tenement as 
Library. 


Trustees of the Carnegie United King- 
dom Trust are ——— with Edin- 
burgh Corporation for the acquisition of 
a seventeenth-century tenement building 
in Fisher’s-close, Law-market—a section 
of Edinburgh’s Royal Mile. The build- 
ing, which has been scheduled for preser- 
vation and devotion to cultural purposes, 
is at present being treated for preserva- 
tion by the Ministry of Works. 

If successful in their negotiations the 
Trust will put through a £60,000 scheme 
to convert the building into the Scottish 
Central Library. Plans for conversion 
include building a steel and concrete 
cage in the interior—bolted to the shell 
of the building. 

In September, 1946, the tenants had to 
leave their homes because of the danger- 
ous condition of the building, and the 
City Engineer’s Department was called 
upon to shore up the structure. 


Paintings on the Embankment. 

Ir has been estimated that more than 
400,000 peers visited the open-air paint- 
ing display held by the L.C.C. in the 
Victoria Embankment Gardens last June. 
In view of this success it has been decided 
to make the display an annual event in 
May. The display will be opened on the 
morning of Monday, May 9, and will re- 
main open until Saturday, May 21. There 
will be improved facilities for displaying 
the paintings and for their protection 
against rain. 


Penshurst Place Open to Public. 

Lorp De L’IsLE AND Dup ey, V.C., 
will admit visitors to Penshurst Place, 
Kent, birthplace of Sir Philip Sidney, 
from 2 p.m. to 5 p.m. each Wednesday, 
Thursday and Saturday, from April 2 to 
October 22, and also on Easter, Whitsun 
and August Bank Holidays. Connoisseur’s 
Day will be the first Friday in each month 
from May to October. 


Summer School for Planning. 


Tuis year’s Town and Country Plan- 
ning Summer School will be held, under 
the auspices of the Town Planning Insti- 
tute, at the University of St. Andrews, 
from August 20 to 27. The numbers 
attending the school will be limited, and 
most of the places will be allotted to plan- 
ning authorities, the Ministries, teaching 
establishments and consultants. If there 
are places available, those who do not 
come within these categories will be dealt 
with by. drawing lots. Applications should 
be sent to the secretary, Town and Coun- 
try Planning Summer School, 18, Ashley- 
place, $.W.1, before May 12. 


New Aerial Survey of Britain. 

THe Ordnance Survey Office is now 
producing a series. of six-inch air mosaics 
which serve to supplement and bring up 
to date the Ordnance Survey maps of 
Britain. Ordnance survey maps are now 
out of date, and it will be many years 
before they can ‘be fully revised. 

Air mosaics afe made by assembling a 
number of air photographs or parts of 
air photographs to form a single picture, 
They have certain advantages over maps, 
for they show natural features in their 
natural appearance-and proportion. _ 

‘ As supplements to maps, air mosaics 
are useful to those D procera J con- 
cerned with town and country planning. 
Few people, however, know of this ser- 
vice; any member of the public can 
obtain from the agents of the Ordnance 
Survey Office an air mosaic of any area 
which has been photographed. Although 
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the service has not yet been extended to 
the whole country, a list of the areas 
completely covered has been prepared. 


A Mock Arbitration. . 

A MEETING to be held by the junior 
organisation of the Royal Institution of 
Chartered Surveyors, on Monday, March 
28, will be in the form of a mock arbi- 
tration. Mr. J. P. C. Done, F.R.LCS., 
will act as arbitrator and take the chair. 
The subject will be “The Acquisition of 
Land under the provisions of the Town 
and Country Planning Act, 1947.” The 
Kent branch are arranging one side of the 
case and London the other. 

Industrial Psychology Conference. 

THE National Institute of Industrial 
Psychology will be holding an annual 
week-end conference at the Palace Hotel, 
Buxton. The aim of this year’s con- 
ference is to draw the members’ attention 
directly to the actual work-situation, and 
to the men and women who work in 
industry. It will centre upon three 
hourly-paid workers, one from the steel 
industry, one from the coal mines, and 
one from the textile trade. They will 
tell about their daily work, what it 
demands of them and what they get out 
of it. The other speakers will show how 
far the studies of the psychologist and 
the sociologist can throw additional light 
on the ordinary man’s reactions to indus- 
trial work. Applications should be made 
LJ 5 secretary, N.I.1.P., Aldwych House, 


Professional Announcements. 

Mr. C. E. PEarRSON, F.R.I.B.A., of 
Messrs. Charles B. Pearson and Son, 18, 
Dalton-square, Lancaster, announces 
that they have opened an office in Man- 
chester which will be under the direc- 
tion of Mr. G. R. Lovell, A.R.I.B.A. 
The address is 24, Devonshire-street, 
Grosvenor-square, All Saints, Manches- 
ter, 13, to which trade catalogues, etc.. 
should be sent. 

MEssrs. SHAW AND LLoyp, chartered 
architects, 74, Great Russell-street, 
Bloomsbury-square, W.C.1, are to open 
a branch ip Israel. The temporary ad- 
dress in Israel will be:— c/o LCI. 
(Levant), Ltd., P.O.B. 1703, Tel Aviv, to 
which trade catalogues, etc., should be 
sent. 

Mr. OvE N. Arup, consulting engineer, 
of Colquhoun House, Broadwick-street, 
W.1, and 19, Merrion-square, Dublin, 
Eire, is taking into partnership three 
senior members of his staff, Mr. R. S. 
Jenkins, Mr. G. Wood and Mr. A. Young. 
The firm will in future be known as 
Ove Arup and Partners. 


FROM “THE BUILDER?” OF 1849 
Saturday, March 10, 1849. 


GALVANISED IRON.—We have before us 
a imen of galvanised iron taken from 
a cistern which has been erected but two 
years. It is full of holes and utterly 
destroyed. We received, some time since, 
from another quarter, a similar example 
of failure but forbore from mentioning 
it. Remembering the high opinion of 
this material expressed by Professor 
Brande and others, and that it is now 
being very extensively used in lieu of 
lead and et / ge it is desirable that the 
public should be the means of judging 
between that which will last and that 
which will not. One company has 
addressed a letter to us, asserting that in 
their process no admixture of tin is used, 
and leading to the inference that it is 
where this second material is used that 
the. result is unsatisfactory. What is 
wanted, however, is the guaranteed actual 
experience of disinterested parties, and 
this we shall be glad to receive. 
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COMING EVENTS 


Tuesday, March 15, 

THE ROYAL INSTITUTION OF CHARTERED 
Survevors.—Annual conference of chair- 
men and secretaries of branches with Council. 
Great George-st., S.W.1. 11 a.m. 

THE ROYAL INSTITUTION OF CHARTERED 
Surveyors.—Annual dinner. Guest, the Rt. 
Hon. Tom Williams, Minister of Agriculture 
and Fisheries. Grosvenor House, Park-la., 
W.1. 6.30 p.m. 

TIMBER DEVELOPMENT ASSOCIATION. 
** Timbers of the World — Their Distribution 
and Supply,” by Mr. E. H. B. Boulton; M.C., 
M.A. Reardon Smith Lecture Theatre, 
Park-pl., Cardiff. 7.15 p.m. 


Wednesday, March 16. 

TOWN AND COUNTRY PLANNING ASSOCIA- 
TION. — “‘ The Social Side of a New Town 
Plan,” by Mr. Charles Madge. Planning 
Centre, 28, King-st., W.C.2. 6.15 p.m. 


_TIMBER DEVELOPMENT ASSOCIATION. — 
Timber “Brains Trust.” Rougemont Hotel, 
Exeter. 7 p.m. 


CENTRAL OFFICE OF INFORMATION. — “‘ New 
Methods of Building Construction,’ by Mr. 
R. Fitzmaurice, B.Sc., M.Inst.C.E. Univer- 
sity Medical Theatre, Edmund-st., Birming- 
ham. 7 p.m. 

THE INSTITUTE OF WELDING.—* Develop- 
ments in the Technique of Resistance 
Welding,” by Mr. C. A. Burtoh. South- 
West Essex Technical College, Walthamstow. 
7.30 p.m. 
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Thursday, March 17. 

TOWN AND COUNTRY PLANNING Assocts- 
TION (Students’ Planning Group). — “ Aeriaf 
Photography and Town Planning,” by Prof, 
C. A. Hart, D.T. M.I.S. (Eng.). ©28, King. 
st., W.C.2. 6-15 p.m. 

TIMBER DEVELOPMENT ASSOCIATION.—* Tim- 
ber as an Engineering Material,’”’ by Mr, 
P. O. Reece. South Devon Technical Col- 
lege, Teignmouth-rd., Torquay. 7 p.m. 

TIMBER DEVELOPMENT ASSOCIATION. — 
“Timber as a Raw Material and its Uses,” 
by Mr. H. A. Cox, M.A., Dip, For. Plymouth 
and Devonport Technical College, Plymouth. 
7 p.m. 

TIMBER DEVELOPMENT _ ASSOCIATION. — 
“Timbers of the World—Their Distribution 
and Supply,” by Mr. E. H. B. Boviton, 


M.C., M.A. Royal Fort, Tyndall’s Park-rd., 
Bristol. ' 7.30 p.m. 

Society OF CHEMICAL INDUSTRY. (Road 
and Building Materials Group.) — ‘“ The 


Use of Statistical Methods in Road Research 
Problems,” by Dr. F. Garwood. Joint 
meeting with London Group of the Industrial 
Applications Section of the Royal Statistical 
Society. Gas Industry House, 1, Grosvenor- 
pl., S.W.1. 6 p.m. 


Friday, March 18. 


ARCHITECTS’ REGISTRATION COUNCIL. — 
Annual General Meeting. 66, Portland-pl., 
W.1. 2 p.m. , 


Saturday, March 19. 


BUILDING TEACHERS’ CONFERENCE MEETING, 
—Willesden Technical College. 10.45 a.m. 





ARCHITECTURE IN INDUSTRY. 





A model of the shipbuilding, 


engineering and boatbuilding works of J. Samuel White and Co., Ltd., 
b, 


Isle of Wight, showing new buildings erected on the site. 


F.R.LB.A., Architect. 


H. V. Lob 
(See facing page.) 
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By L. B. Wilson, A.R.1.B.A. 
(PHE Exhibition at the Royal Institute 
of British Architects gives a 

opportunity of studying drawings, to- 
graphs and models of a large number of 
recent factories; it also includes sections 
illustrating the general principles of 
modern factory design and the . back- 
ground against which the problems. of 
industria] building should be seen. These 
questions are regarded perhaps more from 
the point of view of the industrialist than 
of the architect, but it-is likely that both 
will find a visit to the exhibition well 
worth while. The material is presented 
in a straightforward way with the 
emphasis on giving practical information 
clearly rather than on the technique of 
display; the result is generally very suc- 
cesstul -and the visitor can probably 
absorb information presented in this way 
more readily than where more spectacular 
methods of display are used. 


Preliminary Considerations 


The first exhibition screens are con- 
cerned with the preliminary stages of a 
project for a new. factory; they set out 
in diagrammatic form the factors to be 
considered by the industrialist and by the 
architect before the actual planning of 
the buildings can begin. Then follows 
an analysis of the organisation which will 
carry out¢the building work, showing the 
relationship between the client and the 
architect, engineers, surveyors, contrac- 
tors, sub-contractors and all the other 
people concerned, These preliminary ex- 
planations clearly show the complicated 
machinery which is set in motion when a 
building project is started. 

Attention is drawn to the general fac- 
tors influencing the siting of industrial 
buildings, such as transport, proximity to 
markets and to labour, and also the 
powers of the Board of Trade to influence 
the location of industry. A number of 
drawings and photographs illustrate the 
need for a simple layout and the value 
of suitable planting for publicity as well 
as amenity value. There are interesting 
illustrations of landscape treatment to 
Testore country spoilt by excavations, 
mining or quarrying. 

Factory planning is shown to be 
dominated by the need for easy flow of 
work through the various processes, and 
emphasis is given to the increase in pro- 
ductivity which can result from ordered 
planning. This leads on to the central 
section of the exhibition, consisting of 
examples of recent factory buildings; be- 
fore considering these, however, it may 
be more convenient to describe the sec- 
tions dealing with other detailed aspects 
of industrial design. 

The advantages of well-designed office 
blocks with simple clear-cut forms are 
illustrated by some attractive photographs 
of buildings in this country and abroad. 
Layout and planting are shown to be par- 
ticularly important here in order to give 
pleasant surroundings. 

Technical Questions. 

Technical questions are considered in a‘ 
number of sections each dealing with one 
particular problem; this is one of the 
most interesting parts of the exhibition, 
each section giving a clear, concise ex- 
planation of the principal points which 
should be remembered. Photographs and 
diagrams are used to demonstrate impor- 
tant facts in a way which makes them 
more likely to be appreciated than when 
they are merely stated in print. 
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Structural considerations are illustrated 
by diagrams of various types of buildings 
pointing out the advantages and dis- 
advantages of each. Single and multi- 
storey buildings are discussed in this way, 
and methods of construction such as steel 
frame, reinforced concrete frame, and 
shell concrete: The various forms of roof 
are closely related to daylighting, which 
is illustrated by some striking photo- 
graphs showing the advantage of even 
distribution of light and of the absence 
of glare and harsh contrasts. Diagrams 
show increases of as much as one third 
in output as a result of increasing day- 
lighting from one to twenty-five foot- 
candles. Interesting comparisons’ are 
made between efficiency figures for roof 


glazing fixed at varying angles; this ques-. 


tion is important as it influences the 
extent to which the efficiency of the light- 
ing will be reduced by dirt on the glass. 
Experiments in America show how 
serious this loss can be; after six months’ 
exposure the loss of efficiency with verti- 
cal glass was 50 per cent.; with a steep 
slope 75 per cent.; and with approxi- 
mately a 30 deg. slope it was 83 per cent. 
These figures are a strong argument 
against the use of glazing in the slopes of 
pitched roofs which may also produce 
glare and strong contrasts. 

Artificial lighting must also be designed 
to give a suitable intensity of light where 
required without glare; recommended stan- 
dards range from seven to thirty foot- 
candles. Well-chosen colours are impor- 
tant not only to give pleasant surround- 
ings but also to prevent eye-strain and 
to make it possible to work more accur- 
ately and safely. 

The need for adequate insulation of 
buildings is now becoming more generally 
appreciated but it is still a useful re- 
minder to be shown that the addition of 
adequate roof insulation can cut heat 
losses and, therefore, fuel bills, by one 
third. Other points to note are the value 
of automatic temperature control and the 
suggestion that heat losses at big open- 
ings such as dispatch doors should be 
reduced by planning these doors so that 
they do not open direct into the main 
production area. 

Perhaps the section dealing with wel- 
fare shows more clearly than any the 
change in outlook compared with the 
factories of the nineteenth century. The 
many desirable features include canteens, 
clinics, provision for sport and recreation, 
housing and also the general amenity 
value of attractive buildings and land- 
scaping. For years before the war the 
Miners’ Welfare Commission set a high 
standard\in these respects, and the model 
of a Pit-head Welfare Building (see page 
298) shows this standard being cor- 
tinued under the National Coal Board. 

Emphasis is also rightly given to the 
fact that the provision of amenities, how- 
ever desirable, cannot be a substitute for 
the first essential, which must be to pro- 
vide good working conditions in the 
actual factories. 

The value of such pprinciples is 
emphasised by contrast with the follow- 
ing screens, which give a short historical 
account of the development of factories 
from the beginning of the industrial re- 
volution. Prints and engravings show 
how the early factories had some archi- 
tectural quality of orderliness and dig- 
nity, but iater how the rapid growth and 
lack of foresight resulted in the chaotic 
congestion of the typical industrial town. 
This historical account leads on to a 
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diagram showing the principal legislation 
affecting industrial buildings—the Towm 
and Country Planning Act, Buildi 
Regulations, and the various sections 0! 
the Factories Act. 

Examples of Factory Buildings 

The examples shown vary greatly im 
the size and type of buildings, from small 
single-bay factories to large areas of 
engineering workshops with many depart- 
ments and highly complex - production 
circulations. Apart from the normal fac- 
tory buildings, there are such specialised 
examples. as the rebuilt shipyard at 
Cowes by Howard V. Lobb (see facing. 
page), the ‘power station at Carmarthen 
by Sir Percy Thomas and Son, and a dio- 
rama of the oil refinery area at Abadan 
by J. M. Wilson and H, C. Mason. There: 
are some photographs of factories abroad 
but the majority of examples have been 
erected in this country recently or are 
about to be built. 

These examples are, shown in a 
standardised form with a_ small-scale 
block plan of each, a plan of the factory 
showing production flow, and sections,. 
elevations, photographs or models. 
Standard colours have been used on the 
plans to distinguish the functions of the 
various parts of the buildings. 

It is not possible hefe to discuss each. 
factory, so a general account will be given. 
with references to buildings illustrating 
particular points. The introduction to 
the exhibition rightly stresses the funda- 
mental importance of planning the fac- 
tory round the production flow, and the 
examples shown illustrate the various solu- 
tions which may be adopted—the straight. 
line flow through the factory from one 
end to the other; the “U”-shape flow 
with receiving and dispatch bays at the 
same end of the building; and the more 
complex variations on these types where 
multiple processes are carried on. 

Some examples with two or more floors. 
show the possibilities of this type of con- 
struction, especially where it enables the 
production flow to be downwards by 
gravity through processes on successive 
floors. But the great majority of the 
factories are single-storey, and interesting. 
comparisons can be made between differ- 
ent methods adopted to provide answers 
to problems which are often similar in 
their essentials. The design of the struc- 
ture is usually governed by two factors— 
the need for combining the maximum. 
unimpeded floor space with reasonably 
economic construction, and the method 
of lighting from the roof. The most 
usual solution is still the steel frame and. 
there are a number of examples of flat 
roofs with monitor lights. These include 
a factory for Sigmund Pumps by F. R. S- 
Yorke, E. Rosenberg, C. S. Mardall (The 
Builder, January 14, 1949), as well as. 
new forms of the familiar north light 
roof; a factory for Bayliss, Jones and. 
Bayliss, by C. Howard Crane (see pages. 
304-6) with a pitch roof with glass in 
the roof slope; and a factory for Henley’s. 
Telegraph Works, by Waterhouse and 
Ripley. The steel rolling mill for the 
Appleby Frodingham Stee] Company, by 
Frederick Gibberd, shows an unus 
construction with vertical glaz.ng in steps. 
as the roof rises to the ridge. 

In situ reinforced concrete construction 
is shown, used in normal columns and 
slabs and also in shell concrete barrel 
vaults or domes. The rubber factory at 
Brynmawr by the Architects’ Co-opera- 


-tive Partnership is a striking example of 


shell concrete construction, noteworthy 
also for the provision which has been 
made for enclosing services so as to keep. 
the interior clean and free from pipes. 
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ARCHITECTURE IN INDUSTRY. A 
welfare building designed by the Archi- 
tects’ Department, National Coal Board. 
Cc. G. Kemp, F.R.1.B.A., chief architect. 


An example of a single-bay concrete 
barrel vault roof is the factory for May 
and .Baker at Dagenham by Edward D. 
Mills (The Builder, August 20, 1948). 

Precast concrete is used for columns 
and beams, as in the Easiwork Factory 
at Gillingham by Joseph Emberton, and 
illustrations from Denmark show a system 
of precast concrete frames for factory 
construction. 

Special problems are encountered 
where existing factories are extended, and 
there are several examples of this type of 
work and of the reconstruction of out-of- 
date buildings. 

Among other buildings with features 
of special interest are the shipyard offices 
at Wallsend by Richard Sheppard and 
J. Shufflebotham; the Welfare Building 
for the Foleshill Gas Works, Coventry, 
by D: E. E. Gibson; Josiah Wedgewood 
Works. at Darlaston by Ramsey, ‘Murray 
and White; Roche Products, Ltd., Welwyn 
Garden City, by Professor O. R. Salvis- 
berg and C. S. Brown (The Builder, 
October 6, 1939); Henry Meadows, Ltd., 
Wolverhampton, by Jackson and 
Edmonds (The Builder, January 14, 194); 
Patons and Baldwins, Darlington, by Sir 
Alexander Gibb and Partners (Chief 
Architect, T. H. Eley); Berlei, Ltd., 
Slough, by Sir John Brown and Henson; 
Aspro, Ltd. Slough, by Raymond 
McGrath; and aircraft assembly hangar 
at Filton by Eric Ross (The Builder, 
September 26, 1947). 


The general impression given by the 


factories in this country is that practical. 


requirements are satisfactorily’ supplied 
and that the buildings are a definite ad- 
wance. on previous standards. Produc- 
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tion flows are now being given proper 
consideration; natural lighting is provided 
by generous areas of glass—in fact, there 
sometimes appears to be risk of. dis- 
comfort. and. glare where large windows 
face west or south; and compliance with 
the Factories Act ensures that in other 
respects safe and comfortable conditions 
are maintained. The best examples show 
a praiseworthy desire to provide amenities 
beyond the minimum laid down by law, 
and, it. is encouraging to see illustrations 
of canteens and welfare buildings in 
pleasant surroundings .with provision for 
sparts and recreation, 

There is a striking contrast. between 
the cramped surroundings of factories. in 
the old industrial towns and the open 
sites provided in the modern Trading 
Estates which give. pleasant and healthy 
surroundings, as well .as impreved rail 
and road access, and space for proper 
planning of the factory and its ancillary 

uildings. 

The, architectural .treatment of the 
factory -buildings. is moving slowly in 
what seems to be the right direction— 
away from the old conception. of. the 
factory as an essentially unsightly build- 
ing to be concealed behind: an_ office 
block, with a sham ‘monumental fagade. 
Examples of this approach persist, but 
there is a. healthy trend towards recog- 
nition of the possibility of the main fac- 
tory being a fine building in its own right. 
This trend is encouraged by the use of 
new methods. of construction such as shell 
concrete roofs, Jarge spans of light steel 
lattice girders, and non-structural walls 
which can have large areas of continuous 
glass. Some of the. best of the factories 
show something of the exciting possi- 
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bilities which can arise from the proper 
use of such construction. 

The smaller scale of the administration 
block and ancillary buildings presents a 
special problem in design; some examples 
show how effectively a more intimate 
feeling in those buildings can contrast 
with the larger mass of the main produc- 
tion building. 


Buildings Abroad 


The exhibition includes some examples 
of industrial buildings abroad but these 
are comparatively few in number -and in 
many cases are shown by photographs 
only, which rather limits their value. 
There. are factories from U.S.A., France, 
Switzerland, Sweden, Holland, and other 
countries; some of them are particularly 
clear-cut vigorous designs, and: as a 
whole they ‘are. perhaps nearer than most 
of the examples from this. country to a 
new tradition expressing the logical solu- 
tions to the problems. of modern: factory 
design. ° The ‘new Hydro-Electric Power 
Station at Genissiat is a French example 
of this trend; here engineering and: archi- 
tecture have combined to. produce struc- 
tures: with admirably simple and well- 
designed forms. 

The exhibition is of great value at a 
time when many new factories are 
urgently needed to replace out-of-date 
buildings and to increas: production 
capacity. It shows the progress which 
has already been made and also points the 
way towards possible improvements in 
the design of future factones. 
~* he Exhibition remains open until March 2 

(10 a.m; to 7 p.m., Saturdays 10 a.m. Ww 

5 p.m.),.. A report of ‘the Conference on 

Industrial Architecture will be given in our 

next issue. 
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Mr. Goodhart-Rendel’s 


eo ES i nggenne: ath g p es 
-P.R.LB.A., spoke of “ Rogue 
Architects of the Victorian Era” at a 
meeting of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects held on March 8. Mr. Michael 
Waterhouse (President) was in the chair. 

Following are extracts from _ his 
remarks : — 

According to the dictionary, rogue- 
eephants are those “driven or living 
apart from the herd, and of savage tem- 
per.” How far will this definition apply 
to the rogue architects that are my subject 
to-night?’ Not that roguery is practised 
only by rogues. The most orthodox 
gentlemen may have their lapses. In the 
main, however, I shall direct my remarks 
at the production of no-men, of men who 
seldom, if ever, said yes, of men, some 
of whom were greatly to be respected, and 
others who were merely nauglity, of 
men who, whether respectable or naughty, 
were continuously in disaccord with the 
conventions of their time. 

Many people nowadays seem to read 
Loudon’s Encyclopedia of Village and 
Cottage Architecture, a book that for 
many years I fancied to be a lonely plea- 
sure Of my own which few ever would 
share. To those who read it the name of 
Edward Buckton Lamb will not be strange. 
The most exciting woodcuts in the book 
are those showing his designs, whether of 
an Italian public-house, an Edwardian 
park-entranice or an Elizabethan drawing- 
room, or an extremely florid Louis XIV 
chimneypiece. They establish Lamb, at 
the least, as a man of resource. 

From the year 1850 onwards we find 
Lamb in full swing, designing churches, 
country houses and village buildings in a 
way all his own. In most of his churches 
he rejects completely the neo-medieval 
ground-plan and section upon which at 
his time all “correct” opinion insisted, 
and experiments instead with large un- 
broken areas covered at low level by steep 
roofs of broad span. At Bagby, in York- 
shire, in a small church, the main area is 
square and its roof pyramidal. More often 
shallow projections make the square cruci- 
form covered by two intersecting roofs. 
At Sowerby the re-entrant angles of the 
cross are partly filled by triangular addi- 
tions, so as to make the body of the 
church more octagonal than anything else. 
Finally, in the grand church at Haver- 
stock Hill, and at Addiscombe, in Surrey, 
Lamb arrives at a completely original, 
and, I think, almost perfect, solution of 
what a large auditorium for Protestant 
services should be. 

He was a curious fellow, Lamb, apt to 
be very violent indoors. I have been told 
that in a house of his that I have not seen 
the drawing-room doors have architraves 
of knapped flint (which sounds more like 
the late Sir Herbert Baker to me, but, no 
doubt, may be true). 

_ But to return from materials to decora- 
tive details, you find in Lamb’s work an 
uncannily near anticipation’ of the pecu- 
liarities that many people, when I was 
young, used to relish so greatly in :the 
work of the late Mr. Caroe. You find 
buttresses that have come loose from the 
walls &nd got into the windows, and most 
peculiar pinnacles, and lots of crowded, 
very cuspy tracery and all sorts of funny 
arches and splays. “Christ Church, West 
Hartlepool,” says the Eeclesiologist, in 
1855, “is one of those uncouth and gro- 
tesque corhbinations of incongruous archi- 
tectural tours de force which it requires 


the inartistic and ‘withal presumptuous 
mind of Mr. Lamib to conceive.” 
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“ROGUE ARCHITECTS OF THE} VICTORIAN ERA ” 


Paper to the R.LB.A. 


Anybody who knows anything at all 
about the history of English architecture 
will tell you that the Queen Anne style 
was first revived in the last century, some- 
where about the ’seventies, by an archi- 
tect whose surname was Shaw, and whose 
christian name was Norman. This is as 
true as most popular notions of history, 
but if we want to be pedantically exact 
we must amend it just a little. The Queen 
Anne style was revived in the last cen- 
tury somewhere in the forties, not the 
*seventies, by an architect whose surname 
was Shaw, and whose christian name was 
John, not Norman. Norman Shaw’s 
“ revival,” when it came, was not really 
a revival so much as the invention of a 
so-called “Queen Anne” style that had 
never been seen before either during the 
reign of that monarch or at any other 
time. Not even the invention of that 
was strictly due to Norman Shaw, but was 
disputable rather between Philip Webb, 
Eden Nesfield and “Jock” Stevenson. 
John Shaw’s indépendence, however, is 
much. less doubtful. The Royal Naval 


‘School that he built at New Cross in the 


year 1844 reproduces very faithfully the 
mannerisms of the age of Wren; indeed, 
the resemblance between the style of its 
chapel and that of Wren’s church of St. 
Benet, on Paul’s Wharf, is very striking. 
As far as I can trace, no new building of 
this kind had been attempted since its 
style had passed out of use over a century 
before. A few timid imitations of some of 
its characteristics can be seen in other 
scholastic buildings put up shortly after 
Shaw’s innovation, but these are not suf- 
ficiently derivative to deprive him of his 
rogue-hood. Yet I must allow his roguery 
to have been intermittent. Off Chancery- 
lane, in Gough-square, there used to 
stand a grim, round-arched brick church 
by Shaw which was not essentially unlike 
much contemporary work by Edward 
Blore. It was not ill-designed, but was 
abnormal. Nevertheless, when, in the year 
1855. his great chance came with the com- 
mission to design Wellington College, he 
sailed forth in the teeth of the Gothic 
gale alone and undismayed. I can think 
of no other British architect therm alive 
who would have dared to plan a great 
public school as a symmetrical whole, and 
to dress it in architectural clothes no 
older than of the late seventeenth century. 
John Shaw did both, and produced his 
masterpiece. Hardly was it finished before 
Sir Gilbert Scott was called in to damage 
it by the addition of a characteristic, and 
therefore artistically worthless chapel, in 
the routine Gothic style that Shaw had so 
markedly eschewed. Thus the rogue was 
punished. 


The Work of James Wild. 


The next peculiar architect whose works 
I shall bring before you is James Wild, 
two of whose buildings, the old St. Mar- 
tin’s School, near Long Acre, and Christ 
Church, Streatham, have lately been redis- 
covered with a.certain amount of noise. 
John Ruskin, when he began to preach 
the gospel of southern Gothic, found that 


‘in St. Martin’s School Wild had got in 


first, and praised his forerunner with 
generosity. Certainly the school, con- 
sidering its date, was phenomenal; its 
horizontality at a time when all godly 
architecture was expected to shoot. up- 
wards in gables and spikes, its uniformity 
at a time when more than two windows 
of one pattern were thought wretchedly 
monotonous, the pillar-and-beam con- 
struction of the playground on its roof 
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at a time when pointed arches were 
expected even in carpentry, its material, 
red brick, at a time when pure Gothic was 
thinkable only in stone—all these in 
year 1843 must have seemed unwarrant- 
able in the extreme. 

I have premised that whether you are 
an elephant or an architect you must be 
lonely to be a rogue. No one must follow 
you, you must have no disciples. I do 
not think you need be disqualified if you 
desired disciples provided that you did not 
get any. My next subject, Mr. Thomas 
Harris, tried to invent a new style, and 
proposed it for general adoption in a 
pamphlet entitled Victorian Architecture. 
If it is true, as I have heard stated, that 
no earlier use can be traced of the word 
Victorian in its present sense, then Mr- 
Harris has certainly been followed in 
something. But I am glad to say that his 
architectural style was practised by him 
exclusively and not very extensively at 
that. As he grew older he gave it up im- 
self. Harris's pamphlet is generally met 
with in octavo form, unillustrated, but I 
have seen a copy of larger format which 
included one magnificent plate, afterwards 
reproduced in The Builder. This plate 
depicts a terrace of houses in which the 
Victorian style was fully displayed. It 
was to have been built at Harrow. There 
still remain, however, a range of buildings 
on the west side of Wells-street, and 2 
curious little club in Grotto-place, St- 
Marylebone, which would be good under- 
studies for the missing masterpieces if 
there were any but internal evidence that 
they were by Harris. Nevertheless, I feel 
inclined to offer to eat any reasonably 
digestible hat if they are not. Because if 
these were the work of imitators my thesis 
of Harris’s roguehood would fall to the 


ground. But I am not alarmed for its 
safety. 
Novelty but Skin-deep. 


The novelty of Harris’s developments 
(which in some ways resemble those 
attempted 50 years later by the Belgian 
architect, Horta) was only skin deep; he 
had nothing new in construction to ‘offer, 
but merely a fancy for queer shapes arbi- 
trarily conceived. .In the works of his 
more serious contemporaries we can find 
shapes not dissimilar, arising by logical 
development from the angular Gothicism 
of the day. It was not only rogues, then, 
that were of savage temper architecturally. 
But Harris’s roguery lay in his empiricism, 
his impatience of rational restraint. His 
later practice was not consistent with his 
earlier. Having satirised the “Queen 
Anne” style of the ’seventies by a draw- 
ing in which it is amusingly caricatured, 
he reverted to its practice, and spread it 
at great expense all over the inside of St. 
Marylebone parish church. 

In the Victorian era there ran out of 
the herd two architects who did savage 
and lonely acts amid a good deal of 
applause, some of which we echo to-day. 
Their names were Alexander Thompson 
and William Butterfield. I know no build- 
ings by other architects that imitate 
Butterfield’s particular mannerisms except 
one or two by his nephew, R. W. Drew, 
that do it faintly, and a church designed 
by James Brooks early in his career, in 
which the Butterfieldian flavour is strong. 
But in theory Butterfield proved himself 
a leader and evangelist. You cannot make 
a rogue of a man from whom almost all 
contemporary Gothicists aceept the tenet 
that angles are more Christian than 
curves, even though they left him to him- 
self when he provided saints with poly- 
gonal haloes. There is a great deal I 
should like to say about Butterfield for 
his own sake, but his only place now can 
be in my background. 
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Thompson, on the other hand, was no 
teacher, but a true rogue within the mean- 
ing of my thesis. Trained in youth to 
produce’ the Scottish baronial style as 
understood in Glasgow, he seems to have 
run a side line in the cottage orné style 
that in England had just been superseded 
by forms iess fanciful. Whether the im- 
portance of his cottages, ever feature of 
which is an exaggeration of something 
that the orthodox opinion of his time had 
just learnt to disapprove, was due to his 
provincialism or to his incipient roguery, 
i cannot pretend to decide. 

Beside kirks and office buildings, 
Thompson, after his conversion to 
Grecianism, built some houses of which 
that called Holmwood at Cathcart is a 
charming example. Of these houses he 
seems to have designed all the internal 
decoration (most of it highly Grecian in 
varnished pine), a thing that not many 
architects of his day were either com- 
petent or permitted to do, Taking his 
work in the mass, we cannot, I think, call 
Thompson a great architect, but we can 
call him with truth one having great 
originality of outlook, and great skill in 
architectural picture-making. With a 
little less attention to style and a little 
more attention to propriety, he might have 
proved no rogue but a leader. 


A Trio of Rakes. 

I am now going to bring to your notice 
a trio of architectural rakes, whose deeds 
of lawlessness are not altogether unlike. 
Had they ever acted in any sort of concert 
we might have regarded them not as 
rogues but as a gang. No concert seems 
to have existed between Messrs. Roumieu, 
Peacock and Keeling; for these were their 
names. Each did his best to debauch the 
Gothic Revival, independently of the 
others, and the general resemblance 
between the results of their attempts was 
due not to the similarity of their efforts 
but to the identity of their victim. 

In any serious history of English archi- 
tecture Roumieu would be a negligible 
figure. A rake, in his designing he was, 
one imagines, in his professional life a 
pillar of respectability; and his esthetic 
rakishness for all its violence is eventually 
dull. He was for 12 years in partnership 
with an architect inferior to himself, 
called Gough, who by some strange mis- 
judgment is commemorated at_consider- 
able length in the Dictionary of National 
Biography. In the design of Milner- 
square, Islington, the partners seem to 
have remembered something of the teach- 
ing they may have had when they were 
pupils in Benjamin Wyatt’s office, with 
results that are spectacular in a way, but 
in general, either singly or together, they 
seldom fail to be vulgar without being 
either funny or interesting. ‘‘ We only 
know Mr. Gough by his results,” observes 
the Ecclesiologist in a critique of his re- 
building of the old church of St. Pancras, 
“but these results justify us in asserting 
that we believe that in these days of archi- 
tectural improvement it would have been 
difficult to find any other person who 
could have so completely succeeded in 
doing badly.” Happy days, when, whether 
architecture was improved or not, critics 
enjoyed free speech! 

Of Joseph Peacock’s architectural be- 
_ ginnings I have no information, the first 
work of his that I know being the church 
- of St. Simon that he built in 1859 in 
Upper Chelsea. And what a church that 
is! When it was built it stood to the 
south of the vast open space that then 
lay between the Brompton and the King’s 
roads, and, although of modest size, must 
have seemed large in comparison with the 
little cottages in Moore-street, which were 
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its only near neighbours. Never can there 
have been more architecture in less space. 
Surprising architecture, too; Peacock has 
been determined that anyone inspecting 
his church shall not be dull for a single 
moment. 1 wonder if. he had seen a 
church that Lamb built ten years before 
at Prestwood in Buckinghamshire. If he 
had, he may have found there the germ 
of the strangest characteristic of his plan, 
the division of his nave into two parts, 
a high part at the east being flanked by 
high chapels filled with galleries, and a 
lower part at the west flanked by 
normal lean-to aisles. This produces in- 
ternally a variety of arches differing in 
shape and size that is truly astonishing. 


On other bright ideas I must not linger, 
but I cannot resist - cataloguing some 
of them. Inside the church there is a 
complete east window of five lights richly 
traceried which has most of its openings 
filled with carved stone foliage so that 
only a few slits and holes get through to 
the outside, to make there an entirely 
disconnected appearance. Not many 
people would have thought of the shape 
chosen for the clerestory windows, and I 
doubt if anyone except Peacock could 
have thought of the shape of the stone 
screenwork that divides the aisles from 
the chapels, There is some nice quiet fun 
round the vestry door outside, and a bit 
of horse-play, rather rough, perhaps, 
where the gallery staircase bursts its exit 
through the west front. A contemporary 
description says that the pulpit staircase 
is “artful”; I am afraid I do not re- 
member it, but I have no doubt that it is. 

Peacock seems to have been an archi- 
tect chiefly of churches, and one favoured 
by the Low Church party in the Estab- 
lishment. Mr. E. Bassett Keeling also 
built a good many churches no less ex- 
travagant architecturally than Peacock’s, 
and all, I think, for the same party. 
Obviously the two knew how to provide 
places of architectural entertainment for 
Sundays without either profanity or 
popery. But the place of entertainment 
that brought Bassett Keeling into public 
notice was of a very different kind from 
these. The place was the Strand Music 
Hall, and the notice that it attracted was 
very unfavourable. 


The Strand Music Hall. 

I never thought of Mr. Sadleir’s 
“Fanny by Gaslight” in Gothic  sur- 
roundings, but I do not see why she 
should not have been, if the Gothic was 
designed by Keeling. The interior of the 
Strand Music Hall, as shown in his 
drawing, seems to me to have a raffish 
look that might account for its contem- 
porary disapprobation were it not that 
the same look appears in his churches, 
and there aroused no comment. There 
used to be six of these in London. St. 
Paul’s, Stratford, is now burnt out; St. 
George’s, Campden Hill, has been much 
altered; but St. Mark, Notting Hill, 
remains, and, for all I know, so do Christ 
Church, Camberwell, St. Andrew, Peck- 
ham, and St. Paul, Upper Norwood. 
Personally, I dislike looking at them very 
much, but cannot defend the strength of 
my distaste on rational grounds. There 
is no question of their being beautiful, 
but they try very hard to be amusing, and 
it may be my fault that a do not amuse 
me. In his later years Keeling conformed 
to more ordinary standards, built the 
City Liberal Club, a long, dull range of 
offices in Victoria-street, a large, unsightly 
City restaurant, and passed from the field 
of this lecture. . 

‘The mention I have just made of 
Victoria-street is a convenient hinge on 
which to turn to the subject of my next 
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portrait; since in Victoria-street stands a 
prominent and extraordinary building 
designed by the subject of that portrait, 
Mr. Frederick Pilkington. This buildi 
was until recently an hotel, the Ho 
Windsor, but is now re to other uses, 
The size of its arched portal, its lower 
windows, and its rusticated quoins is so 
enormous that one is not surprised when 
one is told the story that the masons 
blindly followed drawings inscribed with 
a wrong scale until it was too late for 
Pilkington to stop them. Yet this is 
scarcely more credible than the, similar 
story, once popular, about Nash, that he 
told’ the builders of his Haggerston 
church-tower to go on — until he 
sent them drawings for the belfry stage, 
and found them up in the clouds when 
he next remembered dbout them. No, I 
think it more than probable that Pilking- 
ton meant the building to be exactly as 
it is; its alarming character is very much 
what was to be expected of him if he 
were given ample material resources and 
a conspicuous site. Even had they been 
of normal size the details of the building 
would have been far from normal in 
character, in the work—that is to say—of 
anybody except Pilkington. Thanks to 
him, however, there is plenty of such stuff 
in London. His peculiar scrolls, acroteria, 
and grooved ornaments were easily mass- 
produced in reconstructed stone, in which 
disgusting material (generally blood-red in 
colour) they are liberally spread over the 
many working-class tenements built by a 
company for which he was architect. 


OBITUARY 


Sir Charles Nicholson, Bt., F.R.I.B.A, 


WE regret to record the death of Sir 
Charles Nicholson, Bt., M.A., F.R.1.B.A., 
aged 81, at Headington, Oxfordshire, on 
March 4. His work was confined mainly 
to ecclesiastical architecture, and he was 
known to be a most experienced archi- 
tect of his generation in the Gothic style. 
He was the eldest son of Sir Charles 
Nicholson, first baronet, formerly 
Speaker of the House of Assembly, Syd- 
ney, and Chancellor of Sydney Univer- 
sity, and succeeded his father in 1903. 


Educated at Rugby and New College, 
Oxford, he was articled to J. D. S-dding. 
Later he worked’ with Henry Wilson, 
Sedding’s pupil, and in 1893 set up in 
practice for himself in London This 
was the year in which he won the Tite 
Prize of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects. He entered into partnership 
with Mr. Hubert Christian Corlette in 
1895, and their work included new 
churches, colleges and schools in vati- 
ous parts of the country. 

More important works carried out were 
the Government buildings at Kingston, 
Jamaica; the Chapel of the Holy Spirit in 
Belfast Cathedral; and the new reredos 
and canopy in Carlisle Cathedral. In 
1927 he collaborated with Mr, T. J. 
Rushton on the conversion of the parish 
Church of St. Thomas a Becket into a 
cathedral for the newly formed See of 
Portsmouth. He was consulting archi- 
tect to six cathedrals—Wells. Lichfield, 
Portsmouth, Llandaff, Sheffield and Bel- 
fast; diocesan architect to Wakefield, 
Winchester, Portsmouth and Chelmsford. 
He was honorary secretary andea vice 
president of the Architects’ Benevolent 
Society. 

He was married twice. His first wife, 
Evelyn Louise Oliver, died in 1927, and 
in 1931 he married Catherine Maud War 
ren. The baronetcy descends to his only 
son, Mr. John Charles Nicholson, wh0 
was born in 1904 and is in practice as 
consulting surgeon in London. 
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View of East side of South wing. 


AN OFFICE BUILDING AT DARLINGTON 


for Messrs. Whessoe, Limited 


SIR JOHN BURNET, TAIT AND PARTNERS, ARCHITECTS 


DURING the war a detailed study 

of material flows and _ space 
utilisation led to a decision by Messrs. 
Whessoe, Ltd., who design and build 
capital plant for the oil, gas, iron and 
chemical industries, to carry out a 
major reconstruction scheme at Dar- 
lington, costing £500,000. The main 
ofhce block of 1903 was to be demo- 
lished and replaced by a new building 
at the south-east boundary of the site, 
and initial plans showed that for the 
accommodation required a three-floor 
building was necessary. 


Finally, a T-shaped building was 
selected, as it gave an appropriate 
grouping of staff near to works or 
main entrances. During early experi- 
ments in layout it was decided that 
there should be a general office en- 
trance located centrally in the build- 


ing and an entrance from the works at 
the north end. The Personnel, 
Works Manager’s and Erection De- 
partments were placed at the works 
entrance, giving close liaison between 
their respective managers, with the 
Wages Department adjoining the Per- 
sonnel Department. The location of 
the Wages Department determined the 
position of Cost, Accounts and 
Accounting Machine offices. The 
second floor, with roof lights, was 
allocated to Drawing Office, Projects 
Office and Estimating Office. 

On the first floor three space groups 
fell naturally into place: Management 
at the south end, Technical and Engi- 
neering Departments at the north, 
cloak rooms, typing office, filing office 
and library in the centre. 


Experiments with an earlier wartime 


tuilding allowed of the following stan- 
dards being adopted: management 
offices, 20 by 20 ft. as a target; 
offices for heads of departments, 12 ft. 
by 12 ft.; offices for engineers and 
others working alone, 10 ft. by 12 ft.; 
offices for two engineers, 15 ft. by 
12 ft.; commercial offices for stan- 
dard 5 ft. by 3 ft. desks to be 18 ft. 
wide to accommodate two desks wide, 
and 6 ft. long for each pair of desks. 


Owing to the nature of the ground 
it was necessary to have trial bores 
taken to determine the type of founda- 
tions essential to the superstructure. 
Mr. Waddell, of Messrs. Bylander and 
Waddell, was appointed consultant 
structural engineer, and a reinforced 
concrete raft designed by him was exe- 
cuted by Nox, Ltd. (now Leslie and 
Co., Ltd.), the contractors. 


There was also a structural steel 
portal frame constructed in the base- 
ment to take the load incidental to 
the area required for the main en- 
trance hall above. 


Preparatory to the construction of 
the raft, the area after excavation was 
paved with old bricks on ashes and 
then a 2-in. blinding concrete laid 
thereon. Asphalt tanking over the 
whole concrete surface was then laid 
and brought up the sides of the con- 
crete raft externally to above the level 
of finished ground area. 


The outer walling was constructed 
in artificial stone ashlar to a height of 
1 ft. above the ground floor level, and 
backed by 18-in. common brickwork. 
The inner walling was constructed of 
foam slag blocks with a 2-in. cavity 
between brickwork and foam slag. 


From the top of the ashlar cours- 
ing, buff facing bricks were used for 
all external work, backed by common 
brickwork bonded with galvanised ties, 
the inner structural lining again being 
foam slag with cavity between brick- 
work and foam slag. Outer cills and 
lintels were in buff facing bricks on 
edge. 

Floors to corridors and general 
offices were laid in “* Monophalt,” with 
the entrance halls and staircases in 
cream terrazzo. The floors of the 
management and chiefs of depart- 
ments’ offices were laid in pine block 
flooring salvaged from the old offices. 


The heating system is low-pressure 
accelerated hot water, fed by two 
thermostatically controlled, gas-fired 
water heaters installed in the basement. 


The roof is flat with the parapets 
raised to take ventilation trunking, 
which is housed behind the external 
walling of the parapet. The parapet 
itself is topped by one course of ash- 
lar and a heavily projecting coping of 
artificial stone bedded and dowelled to 
the wallhead. 


The general contractors were 
Messrs. Nox, Ltd., of London. The 
principal sub- “contractors were : Damp- 
courses, Ragusa, Ltd.; concrete blocks, 
Foamslag; reinforced concrete, Die- 
speker, Ltd.; facing bricks, R. Y. 
Ames; artificial stone, Northern Cast 
Stone Co., Ltd.; structural steel, Red- 
ath Brown and Co., Ltd.; special roof- 
ings, Wm. Briggs, Ltd.; glass, Pilking- 
ton, Ltd., and Chance Bros.; patent 
glazing, Henry Hope and Sons, Ltd.; 
woodblock flooring, F. H. Thompson 
and Sons; patent flooring, Highways 





General 


Construction, Ltd., Monophalt; central 
heating, A. R. Poole and Sons; gas 
fires, Bratt Colbran, Ltd.; gasfitting, 
Matthew Hall and Co., Ltd.; boilers. 
Thomas Potterton, Ltd.;__ electric 
wiring, Troughton and Young, Ltd.; 
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view from South. Below: Ground-fioor plan. 


sanitary fittings, Shanks, Ltd.; folding 
gates, Pickerings, Ltd.; luminous hand- 
railing, Pearsons, Ltd.; plaster, Fred 
Harle and Sons, Ltd.; joinery, Martins; 
acoustic-celotex-tiles, Horace W. 
Cullum and Co., Ltd.; mantels, James 


CANTEEN 


2 


COMPTOMETER. 


7 
i MACHINES 


TAAPRIC 
oeprT. 





Gray and Son; furniture, Milners Safe 
Co., Ltd.; shrubs and trees, Kent, 
Brydon and Haigh, Ltd.; office fittings, 
North of England School Furnishing 
Co., Ltd.; clocks, The Synchronome 
Company, Ltd. 
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ground floor. Below: First-floor landing. 
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The 


A FACTORY AT WOLVERHAMPTON 


for Messrs. Bayliss, Jones and Bayliss, Ltd. 


THIS factory at Wolverhampton, set flush with the brickwork. The 
for Messrs. Bayliss, Jones and glazing throughout is of the normal 
Bayliss, Ltd., designed by Mr. C. type clear glass. The steel sashes are 
Howard Crane, architect, has the standard factory section with open- 
controlling offices, main toilets, ing units electrically controiled, 
washrooms and cloakrooms ad- having the usual gearing so that 
jacent to the employees’ entrance. long sections of the sash can be 
Drinking fountains are placed opened or closed merely by press- 
strategically throughout the plant. ing a button. 
CONSTRUCTION.—One end of the the end are electrically-operated 
building and that portion below the steel rolling shutters. The fioors are 
window cill level is of.a smooth, red of different types in different sec- 
pressed brick with grey flush point- tions of the building. 
ing, with an artificial stone coping portion of the shop is of wood block 


The large doors at 


central 


















































Ground-floor plen. 
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View from the South-West, showing tool-room and store on the right. 


factory flooring, while the balance 
of the floors are of the dustless type 
granolithic paving. The roof of the 
factory is composed of steel deck- 
ing, together with insulating board 
covered with Ruberoid roofing felt. 
This type of roofing is 2 Ruberoid 
product, but the steel decking is 
manufactured by Joseph Sankey and 
Sons, Ltd., of Wellington. 


SERVICES.—The electric lighting 1s 
arranged to give approximately 
15 foot-candles illumination in the 
production areas. The lighting fit- 
tings in the crane bays are dual 
tungsten and discharge lamps and 
the rest of the area has fluorescent 
discharge fittings.. Heating is by 
steam from the adjacent boiler- 
house and is distributed throughout 
the building by large floor type unit 
heaters connected to the outside, so 
that in summer fresh air can be cir- 
culated throughout the factory. 

The problem of condensation 
must always be considered in a 
building of this nature. Here the 
roof is heavily insulated and, be- 
cause of the cross-ventilation 
effected by the window design, this 
trouble does not arise. 

The consulting engineers were 
Messrs. McLellan and Partners, and 
the general contractors were Messrs. 
Wilson Lovatt and Sons, Ltd. 

The principal sub-contractors 
were as follows : — 


Steelwork, John Lysaght, Ltd. 
roofing, the Ruberoid Co., Ltd. 
heating, Hobdell Engineering Co 
electrical, Edmondsons_ Electricit 
Corporation, Ltd.; lighting fittings 
Benjamin Electric, Ltd.; steel sashes 
Mellowes and Co.; grano flooring 
the Johnson Flooring Co.; woo. 
block flooring, Horsley Smith; stee 
shutters, Mather and Piatt. 
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THE UNITY HOUSE 


KENDRICK FINDLAY AND 


\ FOUR-BEDROOM Unity house 
‘ of 1,479 ft. sup. (excluding 
irage) is one of the principal housing 
atures of the Ideal Home Exhibition 
»w open at Olympia. The house on 
ew represents the latest development 

the system of construction for these 
ouses, which is claimed to be an im- 
provement on traditional methods both 
in economy of man-hours on the site 
and as regards thermal and sound 
insulation. 

In outline the erection procedure is 
as follows :— 

FOUNDATIONS AND FRAMING. — A 
levelled concrete foundation 18 in. by 
¥ in. and about 2 ft. 6 in. below ground 
level is laid under the line of external 
and party walls. On this are erected 
the ground-floor columns, of 6 in. by 
34 in. reinforced concrete, connected 
by beams and braces into a series of 
rigid frames spaced at 3-ft. centres. 


re ee 


~ PS eee jee 


? 








PARTNERS, ARCHITECTS 


After the frames have been plumbed 
the trench is filled with hardcore and 
the oversite concrete laid so as to em- 
brace the columns at a point 1 ft. 9 in. 
above the foundation level. This 
locks the ground-floor framework into 
a rigid structure upon which the first- 
floor frames and rafters can be erected 


at once. 
EXTERNAL WALLS AND __ DAMP 
Courses.—Before the cladding is 


erected a sloping cement fillet is laid 
at the base of the wall covered with 
a damp-proof bituminous compound. 
The wall slabs of precast concrete are 
assembled “dry” on the outside and 
inside faces of the columns with a 
6-in. cavity between. Copper ties en- 
gage clips on the inner faces of the 
slabs and, on being tightened, bed each 
end of the outer slab firmly against a 
3-in. strip of the same damp-proof 
compound which runs the full height 
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of the column. The horizontal edges 
of the outer slabs are shaped with a 
shiplap joint which is made completely 
watertight by pointing with a gun, so 
giving the effect of a bedded slab. 

OPENINGS.—Window openings are 
formed by pre-cast concrete cill units 
bedded to the cavity wall-slabs, and 
head units hung by specially designed 
cleats to the framework. Windows 
and door frames can be either of tim- 
ber or of metal with wood sub-frames 
secured to the columns. For windows 
of more than one light the columns 
are exposed as mullions. 

The roof covering, which is of rein- 
forced felt with battens and interlock- 
ing tiles, is usually left until the ex- 
ternal walling has been completed. 

Party WaALts.—These consist of 
two skins of 3-in. clinker concrete 
slabs with a 2-in. cavity, extending 
from the oversite concrete to the eaves 
level beam, above which they are con- 
tinued with 4-in. rendered clinker con- 
crete slabs. Internal partitions are of 
2-in. breeze. 

FINISH AND FitTINGs.—The external 
slabs can be made in a variety of tex- 
tures and colours to give a good 
appearance without any further finish. 

Floors throughout are of tongued 
and grooved timber, those on the first 
floor having acoustic insulation pads 
between the timber and the steel beams 
to absorb impact noises. 

Ceilings are of plasterboard with 
plastic finish. Prefabricated _ stair- 
cases, cupboards and door units com- 
plete the structure for decorating. All 
concrete is painted with chlorinated 
rubber paint, supplied by Tretol, Ltd.. 
who also supplied mastic for jointing 
and cold bituminous membrane as a 
damp-proof course. Woodwork is 
enamel painted and walls distempered. 

STRUCTURAL QUALITIES.—The system 
complies with the recommended 
structural and physical standards laid 
down by the Inter-Departmental Com- 
mittee on House Construction. 
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Ground- and first-floor framing in position, showing the horizental and 
vertical bracing which assists in the plumbing of the structure. 


Framework complete, showing head and cill units for ground-floor openings. 








Copper ties engage clips on the inner faces of the wall slabs. When these 
are tightened the outer slab is bedded firmly against the vertical damp- 
proof strip running the full height of the column. inset—Diagram showing 
the shiplap joint and pointing of the horizontal edges of the outer slabs. 
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A. THERMAL TRANSMITTANCE COEFFICIENTS. 
Recommended Standards 
Unity Post-war Building, Housin: 

Construction House Studies No.1 Manua 

Ground floor 0.15 0.15 0.30 

Walls se 0.29 0.20 0.30 

Roof and ceil- 

ingcombined 0.19 0.30 0.30 

The foregoing coefficients are British Therm 
Units per sq. ft. per hour per 1 deg. F. difference 
in air temperature, i.e., “* U.” 

B. AIRBORNE SOUND INSULATION. 

The average sound insulation afforded by the pari, 
wall over the frequency range 200 to 2,000 cp... 
reaches the standard of 55 decibels recommended i 
“ House Construction.” 

No figure is available for the insulation of th: 
floor as at present constructed, but Messrs. Unity 
Structures, Ltd., who have developed the Unity hous.., 
state that it may be considered to be not less tha 
45 decibels as recommended in “House Cor 
struction.” 

C. Impact SOUND INSULATION. 

This is recommended in “ House Construction ” to 
be not less than 55 decibels. In the prototype hous~, 
the figures were 62 decibels between the two living- 
rooms and 74 decibels between the two bedrooms. 
CosT AND MATERIALS.—In the last six months numbers 

of contracts have been commenced at prices comparable 
with traditional construction, and it is expected that when 
certain improvements to the system become effective 
towards the end of 1949 the ultimate cost will be less 
than that of traditional houses. 

Typical figures are: — 

Man-Hours (average man-hours taken from site3):— 
Carpenter a Se ie si 425 
Bricklayer ees ras foes Res 125 
Plasterer ee ¢ 
Plumber 
Tiler 
Glazier 
Painter 


Tetal ... 
Unskilled 


Total .. 35 3s ics eee 


Materials used for a house of 1,000 ft. super: steel, 
22 cwt., timber 1.5 standards, cement 74 tons. 


Costs: 22s. 6d. per ft. super, excluding site works. 


It is interesting to compare the prototype house in 
Tavistock-square, erected in 1945 after three years of 
experimental work, with the houses now in production, - 
The chief modification is the reduction of the number of 
different components. To-day, only one type of slab is 
required for the complete external walling, and in the 
whole structure there are only eight different concrete 
units. The amount of steel required has been reduced 
from 33 cwt. to 22 cwt., and it is expected that a further 
reduction to 10 cwt. will be possible with the specification 
now under development. 

The aim is to extend prefabrication into the finishing of 
the house by providing factory-made linings and parti- 
tions, indistinguishable from those of traditional construc- 
tion, but providing greater thermal efficiency. It is 
expected that the result will be a reduced consumption of 
scarce materials and a reduction of at least 15 per cent. 
in the man-hours on site. 

The exhibition house at Olympia incorporates some of 
these improvements for the first time, though it is hoped 
that they will be generally available by the end of the 


Element of 


ear. 
. The shell of this exhibition house has three double 
bedrooms and two baths, and was completed at Olympia 
by 20 tradesmen in 56 hours, from the time the frame 
was erected to the time the painters moved in. : 

The present cost of a house of this type is approxi- 
mately £2,150, excluding site works. ; 

Among the firms whose materials are used in the con- 
struction, etc., of the Unity house are: Crittall Manufac 
turing Co., Ltd.; Expanded Metal Co.; Universal Asbes‘os 
Cement Co., Ltd.; Turner’s Asbestos Cement Co., Ltd; 
Arthur Sanderson and Sons, Ltd.; Metal Sections, Lid; 
Austins (of East Ham), Ltd.; Redhill Tile Co., Ltd; 
J. Brockhouse and Co., Ltd.; Ideal Boilers, Ltd.; Hart'2y 
Electromotives, Ltd.; Thos. French and Sons, Ltd.; Fib-e 
glass, Ltd.; and Evered and Co., Ltd. 
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THE ARCHITECT AND SPECIALISATION 
DISCUSSION AT THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION 


A JOINT meeting of members and stu- 

dents of the Architectural Associa- 
tion was held on March 2, at 36 Bedford- 
square, W.C.1, with Mr. R. E. ENTHOVEN 
(president) in the chair. The subject 
before the meeting was announced as 
“The Architect’s Place in Our Educa- 
tion,’ but the discussion turned chiefly 
on specialisation in the work of the archi- 
tect. 

Mr. H. S. SCORER, a student in his fifth 
year, said the question he would like to 
bring before the meeting concerned the 
degree of specialisation appropriate for 
the architect in the near future; in other 
words, in what ways should the architect 
specialise and to what extent? The 
divorce between architecture and practi- 
cal building was being accentuated by 
new methods and new materials. Some 
forms of specialisation already existed; 
for example, there were architects who 
specialised in town planning. The lines 
on which he thought specialisation might 
proceed were by (1) scale, (2) function, 
(3) administration, (4) science, and 
(5) visual art. As to scale the division 
already existing might be carried further. 
With regard to function there were 
already firms who specialised in housing, 
hospitals, cinemas, etc., and as to science 
there were architects specialising in 
acoustics, lighting and heating, structure. 
etc. These had usually had a scientific 
training before they came to apply their 
theories to building. But the most im- 
portant thing in architecture was its 
emotional and psychological appeal: the 
aspect of the architect as visual artist 
should be taken more seriously than it 
was. Did other directions in which archi- 
tecture might be specialised occur to his 
hearers? Did they think specialisation a 
good thing? It was futile to oppose it, 
the jack of all trades was master of none. 

Mr. LANCE MuRIEL, student, fourth 
year, said that before 1914 if you wished 
to become an architect you generally 
served as an apprentice in an office and 
picked up knowledge as you went along. 
A course at the A.A. was far better than 
being articled in a third rate office, but 
a strong case could be made out for train- 
ing in a good specialist office, and it was 
high time that the student should again 
be brought into close contact with 
office work. This would not be possible 
without the help of practising architects, 
but some students might start specialis- 
ing in the last term of the fourth year, 
and during his fifth year such a student 
might be attached to an office and only 


follow. 

Mr Joun Kay, second year student, 
said many of the people of his year were 
against specialisation. He thought this 
attitude unrealistic, but so also was the 
idea that it was futile to oppose specialisa- 
tion. Developing technique and increased 
differentiation in work offered a potential 
increase in freedom, because the greater 
the choice offered by the division of 
labour, the more the individual could 
realise himself. The architect should be 
the main integrating force in a divided 
society, combining the emotional aspect 
of his time with its scientific knowledge. 

Mr. ANTHONY M. Cnuitry, M.A., 
F.R.1.B.A., asked what were the facts of 
life for an architect? His first job 
probably was to make a marble fireplace 
for his own family, and the next to make 
@ normal bath room for an aunt. His 


third job might be for anybody. An 
architect working in his own office, doing 
whatever came along, could not specialise. 
Before he (Mr. Chitty) had started prac- 
tice he had been warned by an older 
architect that it would be uphill work all 
the way, and he had found it so. The 
architect’s main problem was where the 
next job was to come from, coupled with 
the hideous nightmare of how to keep 
the gap closed between what he paid out 
and what came in. Some students tended 
to become frightened at their prospects, 
and sought a more precise knowledge of a 
particular small branch rather than study 
a great many things,: but he would bid 
them pluck up courage rather than con- 
fine themselves to a small branch of 
architecture. 


Four Pillars of Education. 


Mr. S. E. T. Cusp, OBE, 
A.R.I.B.A., asked what should the stu- 
dent do to become an educated architect? 
First, he should acquire wisdom; second, 
develop ability; third, learn to be wise; 
and fourth, create and seize opportuni- 
ties. It was the business of the Governors 
of the A.A. School to see that their stu- 
dents acquired knowledge. Ability could 
be developed by exercise. Wisdom could 
not be taught. It was possible to go a 
long way with knowledge and ability but 
this was wasteful without wisdom. It was 
more than anyone could do to become a 
perfect master of even a small part of 
architecture, but it was not necessary for 
the majority of students to specialise at 
school. The young architect should try 
anything once if opportunity offered, and 
if he enjoyed it persist with it to the 
utmost limit; but if he found it a 
drudgery he should drop it, because the 
best only came out of architecture when 
it was enjoyed. For those who became 
specialists five years at school was only 
too short a time in which to broaden their 
views. What they learned there would 
be invaluable in applying their specialist 
knowledge in after life. 

Mr. G. GreY WornvuM, F.R.1B.A., 
asked for a more professional outlook on 
the subject. Architecture was a noble call- 
ing and a professional man, whatever might 
be his occupation, did not allow the profit 
motive to be the main one governing his 
services. They could all think of cases 
in which the architect had to build 
economically, and to achieve this end did 
twice as much work as if he was allowed 
to spend as much as he would like. Every 
thousand pounds thus saved to the client 
meant a reduction in the architect’s own 
fee but as a professional man the architect 
did not worry about that. He was a 
trustee for his clients and had a sense 
of duty towards them. But any talk of 
specialisation, and in whatever direction, 
suggested that some people started life 
not with an ambition to become archi- 
tects, but rather to be wage earners in 
some capacity. Young people should 
start with the idea of being professional 
men able to do whatever came their way. 
Successful architects did a great variety 
of work and specialisation might come 
with practice. A housing competition for 
the City of Westminster had been won by 
two ex-students of the A.A. School, and 
this might start them off on housing; 
but it was wrong to start off with the idea 
of specialising. As to town planning, a 
planner without sufficient knowledge of 
architecture could not make a good town. 


MR. MARSHALL said that in 1943 he 
had been invited with some others in the 
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Army to suggest some form of archi- 
tectural education for Calcutta Univer- 
sity. The real problem they had found 
was that as the building industry became 
more and more scientific in its attitude 
specialisation had to widen in a new way, 
and educational institutes had to follow. 
At that time there was a Faculty of En- 
gineering in Calcutta University but no 
corresponding Faculty of Building, bring- 
ing in all the needs of the industry. He 
and his colleagues had tried to work out 
the various jobs concerned, e.g., archi- 
tect, quantity surveyor, industrial 
designer, building manager, etc., and had 
suggested a basic course for all the types 
so that they could get together at the 
beginning. Afterwards the various 
specialist forms could be gradually drawn 
into courses or schools. Planning and 
some other subjects might be taught in 
post-graduate courses. 

Mr. IAN GRANT said there was a diver- 
gence of opinion between students and 
practising architects. The _ students 
thought the best way to deal with present 
difficulties was by specialisation; but 
the architect should be a co-ordinator, a 
man with a broad mind and broad 
imagination. If all architects were to be 
specialists who would bring the specialists 
together? Obviously the architect. But 
there would be no such architect. They 
should press for the recognition of tke 
architect as administrator and director; 
not as a-specialist, 

Mr. A. F. SHANNON, chairman of the 
Students’ Committee, said it seemed to 
him that the position of the architect in 
the education of the student should be 
as an example, but an example at arm’s 
length. 

Mr. HENRY BRADDOCK said that as to 
the architect being at arm’s length he 
(Mr. Braddock) thought the architect 
might be in the studio where the students 
worked. There was need for closer 
co-operation between all the persons 
engaged in the provision of a building. 

Mr. R. FURNEAUX JORDAN, F.R.I.B.A., 
said the architect was the one person in 
the building industry who must not be 
a specialist. He must remain at the 
centre of a web of specialists. Re- 
garding administration, as a _ speciality 
this was a matter of size of organisation. 
At the stage when an architect built a 
bathroom in his aunt’s house he was his 
own administrator. As to scientific and 
other specialists, the architect must remain 
at the centre. Scale as a speciality could 
only exist in very large offices, as in 
America, where one man devoted himself 
mainly to cupboards and another to some 
other detail of the building, and so on. 
The designer of anything from a town 
plan downwards must be a visual artist. 
He disagreed with Mr. Grey Wornum 
that seeking after specialisation was only 
with a view to wage earning: the time 
had come to sort out the ever-increasing 
complexity of the building industry. 

Mr. Tony Moore quoted a definition 
of architecture as the enclosing of space 
for the activities of our’ contemporaries. 
Those activities, he said, were chaotic, and 
it was impossible for one man to be 
proficient in all of them. The architect 
should form the link between one activity 
and another, and should work for society 
as a living and growing group in which 
architecture came ftom co-operation and 
not from competition. 

THE CHAIRMAN Said he felt strongly that 
architects above all people should be 
above the limits of specialisation. One 
point that had been touched on was 
that of architects taking students into 
their offices. This would help to keep 
students in touch with reality. 


J 
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ROAD SIGNS 


RECENT publication, “ The Book of 
Road Signs,”* starts with a brief 
historical sketch and goes on to review 
in fuller detail the present developments, 
initiated mainly by the advent of the 
motor-car, classified under their distinctive 
urposes. The grouping of these may be 
— doubtful; thus (1) Warning and 
Informative, (2) Prohibitive, and (3) Man- 
datory, would better arranged as 
Directing, Informing and Regulating, for 
reasons which we hope to make clear in 
this article. 

Prohibitions are obviously a type of 
regulation, and the international sign for 
both these is a circular disc, usually red, 
with the special indication in the centre; 
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with us the circle is placed over the indi- 
cating board, this seeming an unnecessary 
complication. In like manner, informa- 
tory and warning signs have a red triangle, 
and these would be simpler if enclosing 
the typical sign rather than placed over 
it, as customary here. These two provided 
for, the question is left of direction in a 
way that must be quite distinct from 
either, except as to placing, which must in 
all cases be at a suitable distance from the 
crucial point at which action is demanded. 

Direction signs at present lack any uni- 
formity in their treatment, are often un- 
duly complicated, taking various forms 
and being badly placed, both as to 
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distance and height. It is most im- 
portant that they should receive most 
careful study, and a uniform type 
evolved to give the motor driver 
more assistance in finding his route 
and in avoiding accidents. At present, 
both here and abroad, they provide less 
assistance than‘ they might, and it would 
not be difficult to devise improvements. 
As an example of the methods in mind 
illustrations are given of designs prepared 
some 20 years ago, a few of which were 
‘ set up, but probably removed in the clear- 
ances made during the last war. A feature 
of special value in these is the profile of 
the signboard, which can be placed so as 
to indicate the type of road junction to be 
expected, and as this could be seen some 
200 or 300 yards away, the motorist would 
have ample time to slow up and stop if 
requiring further information which is pro- 
* The Book of Road Signs,”’ by —— Noble. 
Published by William Clowes and Sons, Lid., 
for The British Road Federation. 2s. 6d. 
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vided on the board that is in turn sited 
some 60 to 100 yards from the actual junc- 
tion. A good position for the signboard 
would be about 4 feet above the road 
level, but more often it would have to be 
7 feet up, to avoid obstruction to foot pas- 
sengers, and to clear hedges and fences; in 
this case, it should be capable of being 
read at a distance of.20 yards, so that at 
night it would come’ within the cone of 
light from the headlamps of the cars. 

The. backs of these, and, in fact, of all 
other signs placed in advance of their 
objectives, should be painted in a neutral 
colour merging as far az possible into the 
surroundings, so as to avoid confusing 
drivers coming in the opposite direction. 
In exposed situations the larger boards 
may be suspended like an inn sign to 
reduce the wind pressure. 

The adoption of the signs illustrated and 
of other types that might be useful, such 
as an octagonal one to indicate a round- 
about, is not in accordance with the 
Geneva Convention of 1931, which pre- 
scribed: a rectangular shape to distinguish 
information from the mandatory circle 
and the warning triangle, but this develop- 
ment would be no less distinct and claims 
the advantage of employing a special 
shape to give earlier and more adequate 
guidance. Moreover, it would distinguish 
them from the usual rectangular notice 
boards dealing with matters apart from 
road traffic. 
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The book also deals with pedestrian 


crossings, light signals and roadway mark- 
ing, all subjects which are still under 
review, and presenting problems not yet 
conclusively solved. An important point 
is also raised in regard to the numbering 
of roads. In cases where the State decides 
to increase its share of the upkeep from 
60 to 75 per cent., Class B becomes A and 
a change of number is involved. As this 
frequently magrens, and is still continuing, 
it is impossible to keep maps up to date, 
and the motorist may be confused by the 
altered numbers. This practice seems to 
be a mistaken one, and the transfers ought 
not to involve such changes. 
HV. i. 


LONDON TUBE 
EXTENSION 


New Train Depot and Bus Garages 


J ONDON Transport will soon start 

preliminary work on an extension 
of the Bakerloo line from the Elephant 
and Castle to Camberwell Green. It will 
be entirely in tunnel 40 to 80 feet beneath 
the surface. It is expected it will take 
three to four years to build. 

Announcing this at a Press Conference 
on March 4, Lorp LATHAM, chairman of 
London Transport, said: “The tube, 
starting at Elephant and Castle, the 
present Bakerloo terminus, will run in 
twin tunnels, roughly following the line 
of Walworth-road and Camberwell-road 
to Camberwell Green. Here, there will be 
reversing sidings. The total length, in- 
cluding the ‘reversing sidings, will be 
about two miles. 

“This extension will meet two urgent 
needs: it will provide improved travel- 
ling facilities in a densely populated area 
of South London, and the construction 
of improved reversing facilities at Cam- 
berwell Green will enable us to improve 
the service on the whole Bakerloo Line 
by increasing the frequency of trains and 
the carrying capacity by roughly 25 per 
cent. Thus it will relieve travel conges- 
tjon in South London and will ease rush- 
hour travel all along the Bakerloo Line. 
This line is extremely heavily taxed at 
present and these conditions can only be 
relieved by running more trains, but this 
cannot be done at present because of the 
inadequate train reversing facilities at 
Elephant and Castle. : 

“The cost of the extension itself will 
be approximately £3,500,000. This exten- 
sion and the increased service planned 
on the Bakerloo Line will call for 14 
more complete trains made up of 98 cars, 
which will cost over £1,000,000. To 
accommodate the new rolling stock a new 
depot will be built at the other end of the 
line at Stanmore costing over £600,000.” 

Announcing that London Transport 
had now been given permission to go 
ahead with the replacement of trams in 
South London with buses, Lord Latham 
said: “ Now that we have Government 
sanction we can get on with the building 
of two new garages and the alteration of 
seven of the existing tram depots required 
to handle the buses.” He added that the 
two new garages to be built in connection 
with the tram conversion would be at 
Stockwell and Rye-lane,~Peckham, while 
the tram depots which were to be con- 
verted would be those at Wandsworth, 
Clapham, Camberwell, Thornton Heath, 
Streatham, New Cross and Abbey Wood. 

The conversion, involving the replace- 
ment of over 800 trams by the latest Lon- 
don Transport type buses, would be a big 
job. The cost of conversion, assuming 
prices remained at their present level, 
would be nearly £10,000,000. 
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IN PARLIAMENT 
Festival of Britain 


Sir RALPH GLYN asked the Lord Presi- 
dent of the Council what office or depart- 
ment was responsible for the planning, 
design of the buildings and general lay- 
out of the 1951 Festival of Britain site; 
by what date were the buildings, etc., to 
be ready; and whether it was intended 
to exhibit at an early date a model. 

Mr. H. Morrison said that the 
Central Office of Information was now 
responsible, under the general guidance 
of the Council of the Festival of Britain, 
for the planning and design of the build- 
‘ings and for the general layout of the 
Festival Exhibition. This responsibility 
(and the C.O.I. Exhibition staff involved) 
would be transferred on April 1 to the 
Festival of Britain Office, which was then 
to receive a separate Vote. The build- 
ings would be completed in successive 
stages with a view to opening the Exhi- 
bition in May, 1951. He hoped to display 
drawings and models of the layout of 
the site for members in due course. 

Sir R. GLyn asked if there was* any 
truth in the story that part of the Exhi- 
bition was to be a dome made of alu- 
minium two-thirds higher than St. Paul’s. 

Mr. Morrison said he would not 
accept the statement, but he had heard an 
idea floating round about a dome of alu- 
minium. They had under consideration 
where they would get the aluminium 
from. 

Mr. NICHOLSON asked if the Royal 
Fine Art Commission would be consulted 
from the start. 

Mr. Morrison.—I could not say. This 
is for 1951 and we had better watch the 

timetable, 

Mason Guy Ltoyp asked the Lord 
President of the Council what scale of 
fees or other remuneration was to be 
paid to architects, exhibition designers, 
and the like for the 1951 Exhibition in 
London and in the provinces. 

Mr. H. Morrison said there were a 
number of special factors which affected 
the fees to be paid for this work, and 
those would be discussed with the appro- 
priate professional bodies. 





Rent Bill. 


The Landlord and Tenant (Rent Con- 
trol) Bill has passed its final stages in 
the House of Commons. On the third 
reading, Mr. BEvAN, the Minister of 
Health, said that London was the one 
part of the country where there was not 
sufficient building labour fully to man 
the housing estates with balanced build- 
ing teams, and the Government could not 
afford to divert that. labour to the build- 
ing of flats or the making of conversions 
which could only be used by people who 
could afford to pay extortionate sums. 
When the greed of unrestricted private 
enterprise was let loose on the housing 
shortage it gorged itself at the expense 
of the poor tenants, and the object of 
the Bill was to force them to pay back 
some of the premiums they had exacted. 


Timber Houses from Sweden. 

Mr. GLENvIL HALL, replying to Mr. 
Emrys Hughes, said that the number of 
timber houses imported from Sweden be- 
tween May, 1945, and December, 1948, 
was 5,001, and the duty paid was £433,997. 
He was not prepared to authorise the 
tefund of the duty legally chargeable 
under the Import Duties Act, 1932, whe- 
ther the houses. were imported for local 
authorities or other persons. 
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Housing Licences in New Towns. 

Mrs. MANNING asked the Minister of 
Health what authority would have the 
right to allocate private building licences 
on the basis of one to every four houses 
built in a new town. 

Mr. Bevan said that the matter was 
at present under consideration. 


Housing Sites. 

Cot. ROPNER asked the Minister of 
Town and Country Planning whether he 
would indicate the extent to which offi- 
cials of his department overruled local 
authorities in the selection of suitable 
sites for houses in rural areas. 

Mr. SILKIN said now that County 
Councils were planning authorities it 
rested with them to advise the Ministry 
of Health where there was difficulty in 
approving a site selected by a District 
Council for housing. His Department 
was concerned only where special plan- 
ning difficulties arose. Formerly, under 
arrangements agreed with the ° other 
Government Departments concerned in 
use of land, officers of his Department 
were responsible for ascertaining whether 
there was any objection to a particular 
site being used for housing because, for 
example, of its value for agriculture, 
mineral working or other land use. 


Technical Colleges. 

Mr. WILLIAM WELLS asked the Minis- 
ter of Education what sums had been 
appropriated by local education authori- 
ties during the current. financial year for 
the erection of buildings for technical col- 
leges; and what part of such sums had 
been applied to the building of hostels 
or halls of residence for students. 

Mr. TOMLINSON said he regretted that 
information was not available in the 
form requested. He could, however, say 
that.so far during the current financial 
year his Department had approved plans 
for major projects for new buildings, 
alterations or extensions to _ technical, 
commercial and art institutions to a total 
value of £2,500,000. Of this total sum, 
£15,600 was in respect of hostels for 
students. 















Fixing geometrical tiles to 2 in. by 1 in. 
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GEOMETRICAL TILING 
PRESENT-DAY USE 


BUILDERS in the South of England, 

particularly in Sussex, in places like 
Lewes, old Brighton, Hastings and Rye, 
in the course of repairs to oid buildings, 
frequently find that what appears to be 
brickwork is, in fact, what is known as 
“ geometrical” tiling. More than one 
distinguished architect has referred to 
that delightful terrace of Regency houses 
known as Royal Crescent, on the sea- 
front at Brighton, as being built of glazed 
bricks, whereas, of course, it is hung with 
geometrical tiles. 

It is believed that geometrical tiling was 
first introduced as a means of evading the 
consequences of an Act of Parliament 
passed in 1784, imposing what was popu- 
larly known as the Brick Tax. Besides 
taxing bricks, this Act also imposed a 
duty of 3s. per thousand on plain tiles 
and 8s. per thousand on pantiles and ridge 
tiles, this amount being levied alike on 
English and imported tiles. For the pur- 
pose of this Act, hand-made tiles and 
bricks were counted as they entered the 
kiln, 10 per cent. being allowed for sub- 
sequent wastage. The Act was repealed 
in 1850. ; 

Geometrical tiling, though designed 
only to evade a temporary imposition, 
was found to be an efficient method of 
wall facing; and although it does not 
appear to be used on a large scale to-day, 
it is still in use. Messrs. Hall and Co., 
Ltd., slating and tiling contractors, of 
Croydon, to whom we are indebted for 
some of the information given above, in- 
form us that there is still a call for the 
tiles, particularly for repairs. The accom- 
panying photograph shows a small con- 
tract recently carried out by them at the 
Railway Arms, North End, Croydon, for 
Messrs Page and Overton, Ltd., to the 
design of Mr. B. E. Lucas, L.R.I.B.A. 
The tiles are fixed on to 2 in. by 1 in. 
battens, each one being bedded in mortar, 
and the joints afterwards pointed. They 
increase the thickness of a wall by about 
33 in., including the batten. These 
tiles have been made, we understand, by 
the Keymer Brick and Tile Works, Bur- 
gess Hill, for over 50 years. They make 
an excellent weather-proof facing and are 
an obvious cure for dampness in walls of 
normal brick construction. Special angle 
tiles are not at the momient available but 
can be made to order. 





battens. Each tile is bedded in mortar 


and joints pointed afterwards (see above). 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


LWhilst we are glad to publish letters on profes- 
sional and other matters of interest to our readers, 
it must be understood that we do not necessarily 
endorse the remarks of correspondents, who will 
oblige us if they will express their views as briefly 
as possible.} 


Architects’ Practical Training. 
To THE Epitor oF The Builder. 

Sir,—It was interesting and very en- 
couraging to read the report of Mr. John 
Walkden’s contribution to the discussion 
which followed the address given by Mr. 
Gordon Brown to the A.A. on November 
24 last (The Builder, December 3), on the 
subject of “A New Form of Architec- 
tural Education.” 

However, unless wrongly reported, the 
apparent rather loose use of the words 
“youth hostel” instead of Youth Hostel 
Association may have failed to make 
clear to the meeting the exact nature of 
the arrangements made by the Regent- 
street Polytechnic to carry their venture 
into the realms of practical architectural 
training. Also, if the occasion referred 
to was the Polytechnic’s assistance in con- 
verting property on Ranmore Common 
into a most charming Youth Hostel, Mr 
Walkden rather understated the scale of 
the work, since it comprised the recon- 
struction of two old cottages and provi- 
sion of waterborne sanitation and piped 
water supply, in addition to all the fittings 
characteristic of a Youth Hostel, not 
merely re-roofing two old barns. 

The aims and objects of the Y.H.A. 
are surprisingly widely known but not so 
the rather amazing range of activities they 
cover, accidentally in many ways, due to 
its main object of providing the cheapest 
possible accommodation for young people 
on their travels. Though no direct men- 
tion is made of training the young (and 
not so young) in the field of architecture 
and building, it is a fact that, by trying 
to do most of our repair and adaptation 
work by voluntary labour, many members 
quite automatically learn a good deal 
about all aspects of the building trade. 
This use of voluntary labour is one of 
the accepted characteristics of the Youth 
Hostel movement. 

That, whilst doing its main job, the 
Association can make it possible for 
young architectural students to gain 
valuable practical experience is in itself 
quite a pleasing feature of our work, and 
Mr. Walkden says that it is a pity 
more opportunities of this kind could not 
be made available. May I stress here 
that it is certainly not the fault of the 
Y.H.A. that more advantage is not taken 
of such an arrangement, since there is 
always work in hand at many hostels and 
we would be glad to receive more 
assistance from those who, in helping 
themselves, can also help us. In the 
preparation of plans and design and 
construction of hostel fittings architec- 
tural and building school students would 
gain practical experience, if arrangements 
could be made to do such things as part 
of their practical work. It would be 
possible then both to design and con- 
struct, not merely study. The London 
Region of the Y.H.A. has the necessary 
organisation to make co-operation with 
schools of architecture and building very 
easy to arrange, and looks forward to 
more of these experiments in the future. 

Perhaps what is most noteworthy about 
this voluntary “ working party ” practice 
in the -Y.H.A. is the opportunity given to 
the many who carry on, through force 
of circumstances usually, as square pegs 
in round holes, with no real outlet for 
genuine constructive ability, to know the 
joys of building things of true and last- 
ing value. The existence of this deep 
yearning to be constructive is in no 
doubt, judging from our experience of 
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the idea of “ working parties.” Perhaps 
this is a section of education ordinary 
schools and other youth organisations 
cannot give. 

Arising from our experience in this 
form of “accidental” education, we 
would agree fully with the general feeling 
in the A.A. meeting that knowledge of 
materials seems a most important qualifi- 
cation for the young architect. We are 
always impressed by the ability of young 
engineers to grasp the nature of jobs 
quickly and find they usually leave the 
student architect well behind in the design 
and execution of a given job, merely 
because of their greater practical know- 
ledge and experience. 

It has been suggested that the Y.H.A. 
should run a competition amongst archi- 
tectural students for the design of -a 
youth hostel, given certain conditions 
found essential after 16 years of ex- 
perience with this form of building. If 
a suitable site is obtained upon which 
the Association can “ build from scratch,” 
this idea will be followed up and the 
results should be most interesting. 


‘ W. Corrin. 
Chairman (Works and Buildings 
Committee), London Region 


Youth Hostels, Ltd. 
22, Gordon-square, W.C.1. 


“Increase the 1:4 Ratio.” 
To THE Epitor oF The Builder. 


Sir,—The article in your last issue on 
the 1:4 ratio is timely. Recently it was 
reported as having been stated at the 
Society of Housing Managers Con- 
ference that it was intolerable that the 
well-to-do should be housed before the 
poor. This statement apparently went 
unchallenged and with it the inference 
that it is now a virtue in this country to be 
halt, sick, maimed or idle. 

E. STERNE. 

25, Park-avenue, Bedford. 


The Value of the Clerk of Works. 
To THE Epitor oF The Builder. 


Sir,—I would be grateful if you would 
publish this letter so that a long overdue 
recognition of a worthy official may be 
rectified in all future reviews of large 
building and civil engineering projects. 

In recent descriptions of, for example, 
the new House of Commons and the 
Gibraltar Housing Scheme, one reads the 
names of the architect, civil engineer, 
surveyor and contractor in type, but the 
man who bridges the: gap between the 
planners and the artisans—the clerk of 
works—is not mentioned. I personally 
know of the difficulties which have had 
to be tackled and overcome by the clerk 
of works on the Gibraltar Housing 
Scheme, and on reading the article in The 
Builder (January 14) I was extremely 
disappointed that the only time the name 
“Clerk of Works” appeared was when 
mention was made of the buildings con- 
taining the offices of the Resident Archi- 
tect, Surveyor and Clerk of Works. 

Let us look at this matter in a broad 
light: First of all, the clerk of works is 
the last man to ask for credit. He is a 
craftsman who, after many years’ hard 
work and study at technical colleges, etc., 
putting his whole heart into his own and 
every other branch of the building trade, 
is ultimately able to qualify for the posi- 
tion of clerk of works. Then perhaps, 
after several years in this position he can 
sit for the examination of the Institute of 
Clerks of Works at the Royal Institute 
of British Architects, and thus put the 

olden seal to his qualifications. Sterling 
Siciaes demanded of a clerk of works 
are many, for he is expected to be a man 
of the highest integrity, diplomatic, 
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capable of rising to the occasion in all 
problems, fir but courteous in decisions 
a true custodian of his employer's 
interests and with foresight enabling him 
to obviate hitches and delays which might 
otherwise arise through lack of detail or 
information on. the part of the contrac- 
tor, architect or engineer. 

In the building trade every craftsman 
respects the clerk of works because, like 
himself, he originally earned his living 
by his skill with the tools in one of the 
main branches of the trade, but he must 
be a highly skilled craftsman—a “ jack 
of all trades” and, theoretically, master 
of them all. It is he who translates to 
the craftsman in their own language the 
plans and specifications of the architect 
or civil engineer. Many are the site 
adjustments that the clerk of works has to 
make, and it is well known that very few 
jobs go through without amended details; 
these amendments usually arise from ob- 
servations on the site by the clerk of 
works. 

Every architect and civil engineer 
knows that the correct interpretation of 
his plans and ideas depends on the 
efficiency of his clerk of works, even to 
seeing that the materials on site are stored 
in a proper manner and that the quality 
of bricks, timber, paint, cement, slates 
or roof tiles, concrete aggregates, pipes, 
for plumbing, depths and falls of drains, 
etc., are all strictly to the required speci- 
fication. Moreover, clerks of works of 
real ability are invaluable to the architect, 
civil engineer and contractor as, by put- 
ting forward practical suggestions, they 
frequently overcome building construc- 
tion problems arising on particular sites 
for which the plans, although brilliant in 
design, may not have made provision. 

The clerk of works derives pleasure 
from a job well done and, happily, can- 
not accept the indifferent; the very nature 
of his thorough and careful training 
compels him to make relentless efforts to 
ensure that a job is “ finished,” so that 
every man who played a part can proudly 
say: “I worked on that job!” and the 
contractor—“ That is one of my jobs!” 

Planners, architects, civil engineers, 
surveyors and contractors—all cogs in the 
wheel for the production of a building 
—have their names in the news reports, 
so I feel it is high time that the same 
recognition be given to that other 
frequently overlooked, but, nevertheless, 
equally important “cog”—the clerk of 
works. A CLERK OF WORKS. 


A Pencil Shortage. 
To THE Epitor oF The Builder. 

Sir,—I agree with every word of the 
complaint of Mr. F. Shannon in 
respect of iead pencils. They are abomin- 
able. I wrote to one of the large pencil 
manufacturers about it, and they replied 
that pre-war quality pencils were being 
made, but that it was illegal to sell them 
in this country. They are 100 per cent. 
for export. Cuas. J. BARKER. 

Tiddington, Stratford-on-Avon. 


An Appointment. 

BriTISH RAILways, Western Region, 
announce that Mr. H. E. B. Cavanagh, 
A.R.I.B.A., Assistant to the Architect, 
Civil Engineer’s Department, Padding- 
ton, has been appointed Architect, Civil 
Engineer’s Department, Paddington. 


Greenwich District Surveyor’s Office. 

As from March 9, the District Sur- 
veyor’s Office for Greenwich has been 
removed to- Brigade-place, Lindsell-street. 
Greenwich, S.E.10. (Tel. : Greenwich 
0155). Mr. D. Seeley Jones is the District 
Surveyor (Acting). 
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PRACTICE NOTES ON DEVELOPMENT CHARGES, 
TOWN PLANNING ACT, 1947—1 ; 


By Norman P. Greig, B.A., Barrister-at-Law, F.R.San.I., F.1.Arb., etc. 


HESE Practice Notes,* compiled by 
the Central Land Board, are in- 

tended “ primarily for the guidance of 
those professionally concerned with the 
development of land and with the buy- 
ing, selling and leasing of propcrties.” 
It is suggested that, in regard to private 
individuals, the Explanatory Pamphlet 
DLA. (which contains information neces- 
sary for the filling-up of the “D.1,” the 
official application for the determination 
of development charge) contains every- 
thing necessary. The reason for the 
issue Of these Practice Notes is that the 
Chairman of the Central Land Board and 
his colleagues feel that, to carry out their 
functions with the minimum of disturb- 
ance tO owners and developers of land, 
they should, at the earliest moment “ give 
the fullest public notice of their inten- 
tions as regards interpretation, policy 
and practice.” The publication is there- 
fore similar in purpose to the Practice 
Notes issued previously in connection 
with the War Damage Commission. It 
is made clear, also, that this issue. of 
Notes deals only with Development 
Charges (the concern of the C.L.B.) and 
have no connection with planning per- 
missions (which affect, in the main, the 
local planning authorities. or other local 
authorities by delegation). The Notes 
should therefore prove of the greatest 
_ to those for whom they are com- 
piled. 

The contents of the booklet consist of 
a consolidation of announcements of 
policy and practice made previously, the 
filling-in of gaps and the making of a 
tions. The Board, at the same time, 
invite the co-operation of those con- 
cerned to give helpful and informed com- 
ment on them. In -case critics express 
the opinion that the term “ intentions 
on matters of interpretation” suggests 
finality and something static, we note 
with interest that the Board admit that 
they “are gaining experience in this new 
task,” and consequently they have no 
doubt that from time to time they will 
“vary their policy as they gain further 
experience.” Herein lies much wisdom, 
though any definite changes of policy in 
the course of the administration of an 
epoch-making Act like the Town and 
Country Planning Act, 1947, may lead 
to some confusion. However, it is clear 
that the Board appreciate, as many out- 
siders do, that the ultimate interpreta- 
tion of many matters within the frame- 
work of the Act must ultimately await 
the decision of the Courts. 


A brief explanation—probably no Act 
has received so much “explanation ”"— 
is included on the effect of the Act upon 
land values generally; and it is again re- 
iterated that the State now owns the 
value of all development rights in land. 
The purpose of the C.L.B. is, admittedly, 
to act as managing agents and collect 
the additional value given to a piece of 
land by the permission to develop it for 
a particular purpose. The reader will 
notice that in this connection two new 
terms are introduced, namely, “ consent 
value,” denoting the value of Iand with, 
and “refusal value,” which is the value 
without, the benefit of planning permis- 
sion. Both these terms are definitely 
convenient, and no doubt will soon be 
in regular use. 





“ Notes on Development ese. ” London : 
Eq. i“ Stationery Office, 1949. net. 





The Introduction to the brochure is 
concerned with yet another explanation 
of “existing use value” and the purpose 
of the Act is to make this principle the 
basis for capital values of land—an ex- 
tension of the principle previously applic- 
able only to rating assessments for annual 
value. Further, it is pointed out that 
the Act contains three main incentives 
for private sales of land to take place 
at existing use value, viz.:—l. As no 
compensation is generally payable on 
refusal of planning permission, if a per- 
son buys land above existing use value 
and fails to get planning permission, he 
will lose on the deal; 2. The development 
charge will not. be assessed at a lower 
figure because a purchase has taken 
place above the existing use value; 3. 
Most compulsory purchases, including 
those of the C.L.B. (as to which see 
S. 43 of the Act), are to be at existing 
use value. These statements are, of 
course, fairly apparent from a_ perusal 
of the Act itself, and have been included 
in statements (and warnings) made from 
time to time by both the Minister and 
the Chairman of the C.L.B. 

The Form in which these Practice Notes 
are drawn up will prove, as was hoped, to 
be definitely useful. Part I (Liability for 
Development Charges) consists of an 
analysis which can be applied to either a 
particular operation or change of use in 
order to test whether development charge 
is payable or not; Part II (General prin- 
ciples for assessing Development Charges) 
deals generally with values and their 
relation to development charges; Part LI 
(Development Charge on Various Types 
of Property) applies the general conclu- 
sions to particular classes of property; 
Part IV (Procedure for Applications to 
Determine and Vary Development 
Charge) is self-explanatory; and Part V is 
concerned with the payment and, in cer- 
tain cases, the postponement of payment 
of development charges. 

All the above matter, then, is of par- 
ticular value as a description of the work- 
ing rules in regard to which an appli- 
cant is entitled to assume that his case 
will be dealt, “ unless he shows cause for 
different treatment.” We welcomed the 
assurance {in Form D.1) that the Board 
are anxious to determine each develop- 
ment charge as quickly as possible after 
they have received an application 
(though, normally, the Board cannot 
start to consider an individual case until 
they have received planning permission 
from the local planning authority). We 
are now pleased to note that the Board 
will notify the applicant of the special 
reasons in regard to which the normal 
rules do not apply. We express the 
hope that the Board will always fully 
give “reasons for their answers” in 
arriving at any particular figure for a 
charge. In this way only will it be pos- 
sible to ‘refute a suspicion current in 
some quarters that the C.L.B., “as 
managing agents,” will tend to be, at 
least unconsciously, biased on behalf of 
their principals. Full disclosure as 
above would tend to put the matter of 
assessment of development charge rather 
on the basis of quasi-arbitration, and 
hence the developer would feel assured 
of a fair application of the working prin- 
ciples in his particular case. 

In the next article we propose to ex- 
amine these working principles and rules 
in some detail, and to show, within the 
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limits of the space allotted, the appli- 
cation of those of particular interest to 
the needs of builder and architect. 


(To be continued) 


BUILDING RESEARCH IN 1946 j 
Report of Work at the B.R.S. 


THE Building Research Station’s activi- 
ties during the first post-war year are re- 
viewed in “Building Research, 1946,” 
recently published for the Department of 
Scientific and Industrial Research, b 
H.M. Stationery Office, price Is. 6d. (58 
cents U.S.A.), by F cam is. 8d. It includes 
the Report of Building Research 
Board, together with the Report of the 
Director o Building Research. 

A considerable amount of the year’s 
work was devoted to problems of post- 
war building, and ge of house 
construction. This included investiga- 
tions on the influence of size and weight 
of building blocks on the ease and speed 
of construction, investigations on sound 
insulation between semi-detached houses, 
continuation of the programme of full- 
scale house heating trials, and work on 
the improvement and development of light- 
weight concretes and of alternative floor 
surfacings. Experimental data -were ob- 
tained on the strength and performance of 
reinforced concrete walls under load, with 
a view to facilitating the use of "load- 
bearing walls in multi-storeyed reinforced 
concrete buildings. 

Investigations in the field of soil 
mechanics included studies of damage 
to house foundations by fast-growing trees 
and by seasonal movements of fat clay 
soils, and also laboratory investigations 
on electro-osmosis as a means of lowering 
the ground-water level during construc- 
tional operations. 


TEACHING TECHNIQUE OF 
TECHNICAL TEACHERS 
Improvement Committee 


THREE experimental refresher courses 
to improve the art of teaching among 
technical teachers are being arranged by 
the Ministry of Education this year. 
The courses are primarily intended for 
technical teachers who have not pre- 
viously taken a course of teacher training. 
The three courses are to be held at the 
Technical Teachers’ Training Colleges at 
Bolton, Huddersfield, and the N.W. Poly- 
technic, London. At Bolton the course 
will be for teachers of building subjects, 
at Huddersfield for teachers of engineer- 
ing, and at the N.W. Polytechnic for 
teachers of commercial subjects. The 
first course is to be held in the summer. 
Only teachers with not less than two 
years’ full-time teaching experience in 
Technical Colleges or Secondary Tech- 
nical Schools will be eligible. "“ruition 
will be free, but teachers will be expected 
to pay for their board and lodging. 
Accommodation will be arranged if re- 
quired, and in the case of hostels the cost 
will probably amount to £2 5s. per week. 

Teachers wishing to attend one of the 
courses should, after obtaining the agree- 
ment of the employing authority, apply 
not later than March 26 to the Director 
of the college they wish to enter. 


L.C.C.’s Housing Budget. 

At the meeting of the London County 
Council on March 8 the budget presented 
by Mr. D. H. Daines, Chairman of the 
Finance Committee, included an estimate 
of about £20,500.000 for housing. He 
forecast the possibility of a renewal of 
slum clearance in London. 
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THE HOUSING BILL 


Explanatory and Financial Memorandum 


(THE main objects of the Bill are to 

confer additional powers on local 
authorities in regard to the provision of 
houses and purposes in connection there- 
with; to promote the improvement of 
existing houses and the conversion into 
houses or flats of existing houses and 
other buildings by making available 
Exchequer assistance and local authority 
grants in respect of approved proposals 
whether carried out by local authorities 
or by other persons; and to make certain 
adaptations in regard to Exchequer sub- 
sidies payable under the Housing (Finan- 
cial and Miscellaneous Provisions) Act, 
1946, and provide new Exchequer sub- 
sidies in certain circumstances. 

Part I—AMENDMENTS OF THE Hous- 
ING AcT, 1936.—Clause 1 and the First 
Schedule delete references to the work- 
ing classes in most of the sections in the 
Housing Act, 1936, in which they now 
appear and make consequential amend- 
ments. The main object of these. pro- 
visions is to enable local authorities 
themselves to provide the varied forms of 
housing accommodation which are 
required for the development of balanced 
communities. 

Clauses 2 and 3 re-enact in simple 
and more convenient form provisions 
embodied in the Housing Act, 1936, from 
earlier Acts, enabling local authorities to 
make advances and give guarantees for 
the purpose of increasing housing accom- 
modation and increase from £1,500 to 
£5,000 the limit of market value of houses 
in respect of which advances may be 
made. 

Clause 4 extends to persons displaced 
from houses on land acquired as housing 
sites the powers which local authorities 
already have to make allowances towards 
removal expenses and Joss due to disturb- 
ance of trade to cAoory displaced from 
individual unfit houses and clearance 
areas. 

Clause 5 gives local authorities express 
fo to provide board and laundry 
acilities in connection with the provision 
of housing accommodation and provides 
that they shall be deemed always to have 
had the power. 

Clause 6 makes the power of local 
authorities to provide furniture for their 
houses extend expressly to the sale of it 
to the occupants of their houses or of 
houses provided by a housing associa- 
tion under arrangements with them. Local 
authorities are to be deemed always to 
have had this power also. 

Clause 7 enables a local authority to 
acquire land for the purpose of carrying 
out works of improvement to a house 
and where those works are to be carried 
out by a person other than the local 
authority to sell or lease it to that person 
for that purpose. ; 

Clause 8 is designed to remove an 
anomaly in the Housing Act, 1936. 
Under Section 81 of that Act rural dis- 
trict councils, although they ceased to be 
highway authorities in 1930, stjll have 
vested in them the liability to maintain 
streets or roads constructed by another 
local authority in connection with hous- 
ing operations carried out by that 
authority in the rural district. That 
liability will vest in future, subject to 
proper safeguards as to the construction 
and condition of the roads or streets, in 
the county council, the highway authority 
under the Local Government “Act, 1929. 

Clause 9 deals with the demarcation of 
functions under Part V of the Housing 
Act. 1936, between the London County 


Council, the metropolitan borough coun- 
cils, and the Common Council of the 
City of London, and Clause 10 pro- 
vides that all expenses incurred by the 
London County Council under the Act of 
1936 are to be general expenses. 

PaRT JI—FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE TO- 
WARDS IMPROVEMENT OF HOUSING 
ACCOMMODATION.—The purpose of this 
Part of the Bill is to provide Exchequer 
and rate subsidies towards the cost to 
local authorities and other persons of 
improving housing accommodation. 

Under clauses 11 to 13 annual 
Exchequer contributions payable for 20 
years will be available to local authori- 
ties in respect of houses and other build- 
ings converted or improved by them 
under proposals approved by the Minister 
of Health, who is required to satisfy 
himself that the resulting dwellings will 
provide satisfactory housing accommoda- 
tion for at least 30 years. The amount 
of the Exchequer contribution will be 
three-quarters of the annual loss esti- 
mated to be incurred by the local 
authority in carrying- out the proposals. 
Under clause 14 the local authority is 
required to contribute out of the rates 
annual amounts equal to the balance of 
the estimated annual loss. Exchequer 
contributions of amounts similar to those 
available to local authorities will be pay- 
able under clause 15 to new towns 
development corporations. 

Clauses 16 and 17 will enable a local 
authority to make “improvement grants ” 
to private owners for the improvement 
of houses or the provision of dwellings 
by conversion of houses or other build- 
ings. The local authority will be required 
to satisfy themselves that the resulting 
dwellings will provide satisfactory hous- 
ing accommodation for at least 30 years 
and that a house to be improved or con- 
verted is not occupied by a servant other- 
wise than as a tenant. The grant to be 
given will not exceed one-half of the 
estimated cost of the works as approved 
by the local authority. No grant will be 
payable where the approved estimated 
cost is less than £100 or normally when 
it is more than £600 (or such other sums 
as may be prescribed by the Minister by 
regulations under clause 26). Each dwell- 
ing for which an improvement grant is 
made will be subject for 20 years to con- 
ditions which are set out in clause 19. 
These conditions require that the house 
shall be used only as a private dwelling 
house and, when not occupied by the ap- 
plicant for grant or a member of his 
family, shall be let or be kept available for 
letting, and that the rent shall not exceed 
the’ rent at which the dwelling was pre- 
viously let increased by an amount equal 
to 6 per cent. of the approved estimated 
cost of the improvement works falling on 
the owner or, if the dwelling was not let 
during the five years before the works 
were carried out, a maximum rent to be 
fixed by the local authority under clause 
18. On any breach of the conditions the 
owner will be liable to repay, with com- 
pound interest at the rate prescribed by 
regulations under clause 26, a proportion 
of the grant based on the proportion of 
the 20 vears’ term which remains unex- 
pired. Provision is made for freeing the 
owner from liability when the breach 
can be and is remedied or when it is not 
due to his own act or default. The 


owner will, under clause 20, be able to 
obtain release from the conditions attach- 
ing to an improvement grant by repay- 
ment of a similar amount. 
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Exchequer Aid for Improvement Grants, 

Clause 21 provides for Exchequer 
assistance towards the expenses of local 
authorities in making improvement 
grants. The assistance will take the form 
of annual contributions for 20 years 
equal to three-quarters of the loan 
charges on a loan equal to the grant. 
Local authorities will be required to re- 
pay to the Minister three-quarters of any 
sums recovered on a breach of, or on 
release from, the conditions. 

Clause 22 will enable a local authority, 
with the Minister’s approval, to make 
arrangements with a housing association, 
or a development corporation set up 
under the New Towns Act, 1946, for the 
provision by conversion or improvement, 
of housing accommodation. Annual 
contributions will be payable by the 
Minister to the local authority for 20 
years, equal to three-quarters of the esti- 
mated annual loss to be incurred by the 
housing association or development cor- 
poration, who will be entitled to receive 
from the local authority amounts not less 
than those contributions. 

Clause 23 will enable any order made 
following a review of Exchequer contri- 
butions under Section 16 of the Housing 
(Financial and Miscellaneous Provisions) 
Act, 1946, to include provision for reduc- 
tion of the proportion of three-quarters 
by reference to which contributions by 
the Minister and repayments to him 
under the earlier clauses of the Bill are 
to be determined. The proportion may 
not be reduced to less than two-thirds. 

Under clause 24 the local authorities 
for the purpose of Part II are the coun- 
cils of boroughs, urban districts and rural 
districts, or, in London, the London 
County Council and the metropolitan 
boroughs (except in the City of London 
where the Common Council will be the 
local authority). Provision is, however, 
made in clause 25 for a county council 
to exercise by agreement the powers 
under clauses 16 to 20 of the council of a 
non-county borough, urban district or 
rural district within the county. 

ParRT III—ExcCHEQUER CONTRIBUTIONS 
FOR NEw HOusES FOR HOSTELS AND FOR 
BUILDING EXPERIMENTS.—The main pur- 
poses of this Part of the Bill are to amend 
the subsidy provisions of Section 4 of the 
Housing (Financial and Miscellaneous 
Provisions) Act, 1946, in respect of flats 
built on expensive sites to accord with the 
original intention .of that Act, to provide 
new Exchequer subsidies for houses built 
on expensive sites whether alone or as 
part of a mixed development; and to pro- 
vide increased subsidies for houses de- 
signed to preserve the character of their 
surroundings, and for new subsidies for 
hostels and for building experiments. 

Clause 28 will enable the Minister, in 
determining the Exchequer contributions 
and rate contributions payable under 
Section 4 of the Act of 1946 for flats on 
expensive sites approved on or after Feb- 
ruary 28, 1949, to take into consideration 
the density at which the flats are to be 
erected where that density appreciably 
differs from the average density of 35 flats 
to the acre on which the contributions 
provided under Section 4 were based. The 
clause operates where the density is more 
than 40 to the acre or less than 30 to the 
acre. In such cases the cost per acre of 
the site as developed, to be taken for 
ascertaining under the First Schedule of 
the Act of 1946 the amount of the contri- 
butions payable, may be ascertained by 
reference to the actual cost per acre in- 
creased or decreased in the same propor- 
tion as 35 bears to the actual density of 
flats per acre, subject to a minimum of 
£1,500 per acre. 
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Clause 29 provides for an increase in 
the Exchequer and rate contributions pay- 
able under the Housing (Financial and 
Miscellaneous Provisions) Act, 1946, 
where a house approved on or after 
February 28, 1949, is provided on a de- 
veloped site the cost of which exceeds 
£3,000 per acre. The amount by which 
the Exchequer contribution will be in- 
creased will be £1 4s. for each £1,000 or 
part of £1,000 by which the cost of the 
site as developed exceeds £3,000 per acre, 
and the normal rate contribution will be 
increased by one-third of the increase in 
the Exchequer contribution, but for these 
urposes any excess over £10,000 will be 
ignored unless the house is erected on the 
same site as a block or blocks of flats. 
This provision will be in substitution for 
the provision in Section 4 (2) of the Act 
of 1946, under which contributions may 
be payable, at the same rate as for flats, 
for houses which are provided on expen- 
sive sites as part of a scheme of mixed 
development of flats and houses. 

Clause 30 will enable additional annual 
Exchequer contributions up to £5 per 
house, with additional rate fund contribu- 
tions equal to one-half of the additional 
Exchequer contribution, to be paid at the 
Minister’s discretion where the cost of 
erection of a house completed after the 
commencement of the Act is substantially 
enhanced by approved measures (e.g., 
building in stone) taken for the purpose 
of preserving the character of its sur- 
roundings. 

Under clause 31 annual Exchequer con- 
tributions will be payable for buildings 
provided or converted after the com- 
mencement of the Act for use as resi- 
dential hostels, whether by local authori- 
ties of new towns development corpora- 
tions, or by housing associations (or de- 
velopment corporations acting as housing 
associations) under approved’ arrange- 
ments with a local authority. The amount 
of the contributions and the period for 
which they will be payable will be deter- 
mined by the Minister subject to a maxi- 
mum of £5 per annum for 60 years for 
each bedroom. For a hostel provided by 
a housing association or develop- 
ment corporation acting as a hous- 
ing association the local authority 
will pay to that body a grant at least equal 
3 e amount of the Exchequer contri- 
ution. 


Aid for Housing Experiments. 

Clause 32 provides for Exchequer assist- 
ance, of an amount to be determined by 
the Minister, towards the additional cost 
of approved special experimental mea- 
sures taken by local authorities or develop- 
ment corporations in constructing or 
equipping a house. 

Clause 33 enables payment of certain 
housing subsidies to be continued to a 
local authority where subsidised houses 
provided by persons and bodies other 
than the local authority become vested in 
the authority. 


ParT IV—MISCELLANEOUS . AMEND- 
MENTS OF Law.—Clause 34 amends and 
extends Section 7 of the Building Materials 
and Housing Act, 1945, which provides 
the sanction for controlling the selling 
price and rents of houses built under 
licence. This control is to be extended 
for a further period of four years up to 
December 20, 1953, and will apply to 
houses during construction (and not only 
to completed houses, as heretofore), and 
to buildings of any kind converted or in 
course of conversion into dwellings. It is 


provided also that for the purposes of this 
section, where a licence is granted for part 
only of the work, the whole of the con- 
struction and conversion is to be treated 
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as having been carried out under licence. 
Power is given to a local authority to 
allow an increase over the maximum sell- 
ing price and rent specified in the licence 
where additional building work has been 
carried out after the completion of the 
house. 

Clause 35 increases from £1,500 to 
£5,000 the limit of market value of houses 
in respect of which loans may be granted 
— the Small Dwellings Acquisition 

cts. 

Clause 36 amends Section 37 of the 
Water Act, 1945, so as to remove a doubt 
which has arisen as to the interpretation 
of that section, and makes it clear that 
water undertakers are under a statutory 
obligation to bring water not merely to the 
boundary of an estate to be developed, 
but to convenient points on the estate as 
reasonably necessary for supply to the 
buildings. 

Part V—GENERAL.—Part V (clauses 
37 to 41) and the Second and Third 
Schedules deal with borrowing powers, 
adaptations of the Acts of 1936 and 1946, 
expenses, and repeals in the Act of 1936 
and other Acts consequential on clauses 
in the Bill. 

The general effect of the provisions of 
the Bill will not be to alter the volume 
of housing work, which is controlled by 
other factors outside the scope of the Bill, 
but to alter the distribution of building 
resources for housing work. - It is not 
possible to estimate the financial effect. 
The redistribution of subsidies for new 
houses, though involving increases for cer- 
tain special purposes which will arise only 
in particular districts and from time to 
time, is not likely to result in any appre- 
ciable increase in the total charge on the 
Exchequer. Until some experience is 
gained of the extent to which advantage 
is taken of the facilities for improving 
houses, precise estimates cannot be made. 


HOUSING IN SCOTLAND 
Plea for Lower Costs 


[THE Scottish National Housing and 
_ . Town Planning Council (on which 
is represented 23 county councils, 20 large 
burghs and 81 small ones) are to make 
representation to the Secretary of State 
on their difficulties in carrying out their 
housing programme. This was announced 
by COUNCILLOR J. McInnes, Glasgow, 
one of the vice-presidents of the Council, 
at their conference in Peebles recently. 

The representations would be of a 
general character, and made in a co- 
Operative spirit. But they would want to 
know whether the Department of Health 
had a clearly defined policy, and what was 
meant by the mysterious phrase, “a bal- 
anced programme.” “ Why, for instance, 
have some local authorities,’ he asked, 
“been authorised to proceed with houses 
approved, but not begun, and other local 
authorities refused? And again, why have 
certain authorities who do not come 
within that category, and who have ex- 
ceeded their building programme, been 
allowed to commence new houses? ” 

These questions—to be raised when 
representation was made—were put in the 
presence of Mr. J. J. Robertson, Under- 
Secretary of State for Scotland. who spoke 
at the conference. 

In his address, Mr. ROBERTSON said 
building costs were too high in Scotland— 
houses were costing far too much, and he 
hoped local authorities would combine 
with central Government in a drive to 
bring costs down. When tenders were 
agreed in 1946-47, in many cases there 
were all the difficulties about supplies of 
material. That, however, no _ longer 
operated. 
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“ But we cannot go on producing houses 
at the high rate which they are costing 
local authorities to-day,” he said. “ You 
are piling up for yourselves a difficulty, a 
financial difficulty which will take years 
to overcome.” In England and Wales the 
cost of building was rapidly dropping to 
23s. 7d. a sq. ft., as against 27s. 6d., 
30s. and 33s. a foot in Scotland. 

When the Scottish equivalent of the new 
English Housing Bill was operative he was 
certain there would be no danger again 
of unemployment in the building trade 
because of the tremendous amount of 
work which would be waiting to be done 
in the modernisation of many large houses. 

At a subsequent session of the Confer- 
ence, Mr. G. L. ORCHARD, the president 
of the Scottish Federation of Building 
Trades Employers, criticised the claim 
made by Mr. J. J. Robertson that the 
general shortage of building materials was 
over. + 

That the trade was not held up at the 
moment was only a conditional state of 
affairs, due to seasonal lessening of the 
demand for materials, and because the 
Government was restricting Scotland’s 
building programme. 

He recalled that at a recent conference 
—which was reported in The Builder— 
the Secretary of State had been very con- 
cerned about the output of the building 
trade for 1949, and had said that both 
sides would have “to get down to it.” 
Yet only a few days later a notice had 
been received from the Board of Trade 
stating that the import of timber for 1948, 
which was what builders were working on 
to-day, was 90 million standards, as 
against 130 million standards in 1947, and 
that owing to financial stringency imports 
would be further reduced in 1949. 

“Does the. Government want more 
houses, or does it not? If it does it must 
see to it that we get the timber and other 
materials. How can you blame the local 
authorities for any lack of success? We 
must have a larger supply of timber, not 
an allocation, but an actual supply in the 
merchant’s yard,” he said. 

Mr. Orchard criticised the Government's 
changing policies, and said that the build- 
ing trade was quite uncertain as to what 
the position was to-day, and had not been 
told whether the Government was going 
to reduce or increase manpower. They 
had been told—unofficially—that it was 
going to be static. That was wrong, he 
thought. They should be building up the 
labour force to meet the requirements of 
the future housing programme. ’ 

Mr. CHARLES BROWNLIE, Regional 
Secretary of the National Federation of 
Building Trades Operatives, denied allega- 
tions that the Scottish operative was tak- 
ing longer to do his job than the English 
tradesman. 

Mr. G. P. LamDLaw, chairman of the 
Laidlaw Report on Building Costs, said 
there was no evidence that Scottish build- 
ing was dearer than English. The figures 
quoted by Mr. Robertson were inaccurate, 
as the English system of measurement was 
entirely different from the Scottish method. 
On an equal basis of measurement a Scot- 
tish house, he claimed, worked out at £9 
cheaper than an English house. 


Roof Linings for Houses. 

Ten houses to be erected in Arbroath 
by the Scottish Special Housing Associa- 
tion will utilise waterproofed building 
paper instead of the traditional sarking 
and felt for roof construction. This 
departure from Scottish building practice, 
one which cuts across the building bye- 
laws, was originally opposed by the 
Arbroath Dean of Guild, which has now 
reversed its decision. 
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THE DESIGN OF PARKS 


The Functions of Public Open 
Spaces 
HE influence of systematic town 
planning has done away with the 
idea of the isolated park unit and substi- 
tuted ‘in its place a comprehensive park 
system, said Mr. E. PRENTICE MAWSON, 
F.R.1.B.A., when addressing the Town 
Planning Institute at Caxton Hall, 
Caxton-street, Westminster, S.W.1, on 
March 3. Following is a summary of 
his talk on “The Design of Parks and 
Public Gardens ” :— 

Fifty years ago the function of the 
public park was to provide a substitute 
for that contact with nature of which the 
urban dweller was necessarily robbed, and 
the results, at their best, were un- 
doubtedly successful up to a point. To- 
day, on the other hand, with the extended 
means of transport available, bringing 
almost everyone into easy contact with 
mature at its best, the imitation palls, 
To-day our task is not to provide a sub- 
stitute for nature, but to clothe what is 
a utilitarian project with the essentials of 
beauty, without sacrifice of usefulness. It 
is no longer enough to attempt to produce 
a copy of nature within the town. Surely 
the objects to be borne in mind in deve- 
loping a successful and adequate system 
of parks are: that the reservations should 
be suitable in locality and extent; that 
provisions for recreation within the 
reservations should be adjusted to suit 
the community to be served; and that the 
whole be designed completely, from all 
aspects, not as a horticultural master- 
piece or as an exhibition of children’s 
play equipment, but with a complete 
“balance.” To achieve unity and har- 
mony in design, and to obviate the patchi- 
ness that inevitably results if the park is 
developed without planning, each reserva- 
tion must be considered as one whole 
serving many purposes. 

Thus the need for park planning in its 
fullest sense becomes obvious. At 
Blackpool there is a park designed along 
the lines I am now advocating; a park de- 
signed for recreation in games and other 
exercises; a park planned to provide plea- 
sure to those whose only wish is to walk 
amidst pleasant surroundings; a park in 
which the young may play and the old 
may rest without either becoming an 
annoyance to the other. In fact, time has 
proved that Stanley Park, Blackpool, is 
well designed to meet the needs of the 
community it serves, both residential and 
seasonal. However, no set formulae of 
requirements, layout, etc., can be applied 
to all parks. There is a case for the re- 
planning of most parks, and their design 
must be inseparably linked with local 
needs. 

The problem of the redesign of parks 


is often complicated by the presence of p 


existing timber, most of which has 
probably reached maturity and, therefore, 
being at its best, should not be disturbed. 
This timber, if it can be retained, is an 
asset because it will give a well-dressed 
air to the whole. None the less, the re- 
tention of existing timber will often, to 
a large extent, dictate the lines of any 
redevelopment to be superimposed. 
Apart from refurbishing the existing 
parks or open spaces, there will, in the 
near future, undoubtedly be many estates 
and their mansions on the outskirts of 
our larger cities which will be taken over 
for recreational purposes, and let me say 
at once that, when I use the term “ recrea- 
tional,” I mean recreation both active and 
passive. I think that, provided the acre- 
age of the park is reasonably large, it is 
possible to combine both active play for 
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all ages and wistful contemplation for the 
few. I think the trend in the near future 
ought to lie in the establishment of large 
areas, or what I would term “ regional or 
county parks,” varying from 200 acres 
upwards, serving a large city or group of 
towns, whilst in the smaller towns recrea- 
tional areas up to 50 acres should be 
established. Apart from these, at least 
so far as the near future is concerned, a 
considerable number of children’s play 
parks should be established. 

An example of a design for one of the 
new regional parks, which were suggested 
as part of the Greater London planning 
scheme, is the Ripple Level area at 
Barking. This park is approximately 600 
acres and lies between a section of the 
London-Tilbury and Southend Railway 
and the river Thames on one side of the 
line and the railway and the new by-pass 
road parallel to it on the other. Here 
formality is the keynote. This sports 
park is designed to give facilities over a 
considerable area, and should, I think, be 
regarded as a typical example of one of 
the larger regional sports centres which 
I hope some day will be reasonably 
accessible to every large industrial area. 
Here again we have planned an ample 
road circulation throughout the entire 
park, and it also has its own railway 
station in the heart of the site. A sports 
centre of this nature could easily house 
Olympic games, with an ample stadium as 
its main feature, with large covered sports 
ground restaurant, etc., balancing it on 
the opposite side of the main avenue. A 
multiple avenue leads from the station to 
the river front, which is treated as a lido 
with riverside gardens and ample pier 
facilities for a water “bus service, day 
bungalows and other features, picnic 
areas and, immediately behind the river 
front, facilities for tennis, bowls, minia- 
ture golf, etc. 

In the central portion of the scheme 
there is a small informal park, and along- 
side this, formal gardens, coupled with 
a large open-air theatre. Apart from this 
there are approximately 20 football fields 
in one group, with further school tennis 
courts and school games areas generally 
on the opposite side of the area, a 
county cricket ground, 18-hole_ golf 
course and many other features. 


Generally, { think, far greater use can 
be made of park areas than is being done 
to-day. In all too many cases the plan- 
ning of such sites seems to have been 
treated as a jig-saw puzzle of games areas, 
and no attention given whatever to 
esthetics. The present trend seems to be 
to separate the community centres from 
recreational facilities. My own opinion 
is that in most smaller fowns this is 
wrong, and that the community centres 
ought to be close to or, better still, form 
the central feature in the recreational 


ark. 
I think in this respect we ought to have 
regard to the fact that there are many 
days, particularly during the winter 
months, when outside games of any kind 
are almost impossible, but it is vitally 
necessary in the interests of the young 
people that they should still be kept 
together, and this connotes some leader- 
ship, probably in the form of a play- 
leader or warden. This is a system which 
has been followed in America much more 
than it has here, and the results are, to 
say the least of it, very encouraging. This 
idea indicates that our central building, 
social centre, youth centre or community 
centre combined, should first of all have 
a reasonably large room with restaurant 
facilities, where regular social functions 
can take place, and, in addition, a num- 
ber of committee rooms and games rooms 
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where the various clubs can meet and, if 
possible, follow some of their hobbies, 

Another type of area which ought to be 
referred to is the conversion of the large 
private domain into a recreational park, 
A typical example of this is Arrowe Park, 
Birkenhead, where a considerable num- 
ber of games areas have been introduced 
into what was originally a private house 
and park. In my report on the layout 
some years ago, I suggested the wood- 
lands should be laid out as nature trails 
for pape young people in nature 
studies generally, and the possible estab- 
lishment of a small museum as part of 
the system. Many of these have been 
installed in America with excellent results, 

I would like to say one or two words 
with regard to many of the derelict areas 
in our towns and cities, and included in 
these derelict areas I would add 
cemeteries. 

Practically every city has large areas 
devoted to ancient cemeteries which have 
long ceased, or should have ceased, to 
function. Generally, it seems impossible 
for the local authority to take the deci- 
sion to clear up many of these eyesores, 
mainly, of course, because they are afraid 
of upsetting local public opinion. I am 
very sorry, therefore, that an opportunity 
was not taken in the recent Town Plan- 
ning Act to deal with these matters on a 
national basis because, undoubtedly, they 
would provide a large addition of valu- 
able open space, mostly in the heart of 
the city, which should be put to more 
useful purposes. 

Finally, I should like to make some 
short reference to town gardens. In most 
cases you hear people remark that they 
hope that the railings will never be re- 
placed. You have only to look at the 
state of these gardens to realise that un- 
less some barrier is erected there will be 
no gardems. I feel we will have to create 
a half-way system whereby some inner 
promenade can be provided which will 
segregate the people who wish to enjoy 
the garden and the ordinary people using 
the footpaths. 


Discussion. 

Mr. T. T. THOMSON said there was 
a tremendous scope for this landscape 
work. All planners would appreciate the 
emphasis upon recreation, youth centres 
and youth clubs and all the other aspects 
of planning for physical recreation and 
training. It seemed that Mr. Mawson’s 
account of his work had re-emphasised 
the need for dealing with very large open 
spaces as regional parks. Smaller open 
spaces in towns might be dealt with in a 
variety of ways. The regional park of 
some 200 acres might provide for the 
main town development being within 
easy reach of the town, and the smaller 
parks cf 50 acres inside the town itself. 

Mr. T. B. OxENBURY said the present- 
day requirements for physical recreation 
and training would undoubtedly test to 
the utmost the skill and ingenuity of the 
planner and the landscape architect work- 
ing together. In the past there had been 
a tendency to use any odd land for 
parks and open spaces, particularly for 
children. These were often remote from 
residential areas. In future-we should 
have to consider this kind of thing in re- 
lation to our housing estates. He thought 
the estate was complementary to the open 
space. Many local authorities had pro- 
vided playing spaces for children which 
were merely pieces of concrete or as- 
phalt tucked away at the back of the 
estate. These rather limited the play of 
the children. He also thought we should 
take into consideration the natural fea- 
tures of our smaller towns when plan- 
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ning parks for them. There might be 
groups of trees, some of which could be 
incorporated into the general design of 
a parkway system. He agreed that open 
spaces should be provided adjacent to 
community centres to provide for both 
indoor and outdoor recreation. 


Mr. ALEX Mawson, landscape archi- 
tect to the L.C.C., drew attention to the 
peed for making provision for protecting 
parks against damage at night. Where- 
ever there was evening access to a park, 
tremendous devastation occurred. 

Mr. Harper, borough engineer of 
Barking, referred to the Barking park de- 
velopment scheme which Mr. Mawson 
had mentioned. This, he said, was part 
of the Barking council’s redevelopment 
scheme before it was included in the 
County of London Plan. He hoped the 
Essex county council would take over 
the part of the borough scheme which 
was in their area. 

Mr. B. J. CoLins said that a problem 
with which Mr. Mawson had not dealt 
was that of designing parks, open spaces 
and playing fields side by side with the 
demand for the natural use of the land 
for agriculture. That was a problem 
which planners would have to meet in the 
next few years. He hoped it would be 
possible to maintain the agricultural pro- 
duction of a large area of the land and 
also give the public access to the sur- 
rounding land. This problem occurred 
principally in the planning of national 


rks. 
Te. W. L. WalvE said that Cambridge 
was Pup to have the highest propor- 
tion of open space of any town, but 
there was insufficient space for organised 
games. He wondered whether other 
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towns were in a similar position and 
whether it was not desirable to plan for 
a very much higher area of open space 
than was generally envisaged, ih view of 
this need. 

The’ president, Mr. James W. R. 
ADAMS, strongly supported Mr. Maw- 
son’s plea for the preservation of as many 
existing trees as possible in designing 
parks. He thought it was sad that the 
preservation of agricuitural land should 
have been made so important a part of 
planning regulations, whereas trees were 
only preserved for their timber value by 
a temporary licence from the Board of 
Trade. 

Replying to the discussion, Mr. 
Mawson said children’s playgrounds 
should: be close to their homes, but not 
so close that they were forced to use 
courtyards with a surface of tarmacadam. 
That was hideous. London was in an 
unfortunate position in this respect. If 
the children’s playgrounds were all grass 
they would not last a week, but on the 
outer fringes, where it was hoped many 
more people would go to live, planning 
should be such that it would allow for 
internal grouping of playgrounds in 
housing estates, each playground being 
properly designed. He suggested that 
there was plenty of scope for landscape 
architects to be called in as consultants 
to the county councils, so that these 
authorities could be guided on such mat- 
ters as the preservation of timber, min- 
eral workings, and so on. If a landscape 
architeet could visit the sites of some of 
these mineral workings before they were 
started it might be possible to hide some 
of the workings by a certain amount of 
tree planting. 





DESIGN OF PLAYGROUNDS 
A Housing Centre Talk 


SoME suggestions on the policy to be 
adopted when providing children’s play- 
grounds 
estates, particularly those consisting of 
blocks of flats, were given in a talk at 
the Housing Centre, on February 22, by 
Mr. G. K. MACLEAN, a landscape archi- 
tect, who has had considerable ex- 
perience of the design and layout of play- 
grounds and gardens for housing schemes, 
not only in Great Britain but also on the 
Continent. In this country, he said, the 
profession of landscape architect was at 
a low ebb. Other countries recognised 
the need for the landscape architect and 
the building architect to have preliminary 
consultations before the plans for the 
estate were completed, so that the land- 
scape architect could apportion his space 
for gardens and playgrounds. 

In the case of playgrounds a great 
difficulty arose because of the num- 
ber of children to be catered for in 
any one playground. In London, for in- 
stance, there were often 500 children of 
the lowest age group in one block of 
flats. He knew of one big block of flats 
where there were nearly 2,000 children. 
but the site allotted for a children’s play- 
ground was avout the size of a tennis 
court. It was not possible to deal with all 
the age groups on that basis. It would be 
Necessary to concentratd on catering for 
the lowest age group only in such a case, 
and even then provision would not be 
nearly adequate. 

When only a small space was available 
for a playgrourd care should be taken 
in choosing the kind of apparatus to 
install. 

The speaker described’ how he had 


collected information on the use and 


in connection with housing. 


safety of apparatus in children’s play- 
grounds from the Ministry of Works, the 
L.C.C. and nearly every London borough, 
and sent it to the Oxford University 
Bureau of Statistics for analysis. Three 
main considerafions emerged. One was 
the necessity for guard rails to be fitted to 
moving apparatus; another that around 
and under the apparatus the surface 
should be impervious to rain and hard. 
The third conclusion concerned the pro- 
vision of sand heaps. These could be used 
all the year round, except in very wet 
weather, but they should be treated with 
chloros at least once a week in order 
to prevent the spreading of contagious 
disease. 

With regard to paddling pools, he 
thought it was a mistake to clean them 
out often. Recently, in Paris, two 
paddling pools had been constructed by 
an English firm, who had installed a 
filtration plant costing about £200 per 
pool. This plant changed the water every 
four hours and an electrical appliance 
cut out the filtration apparatus when the 
children were in school. 

The speaker visualised the provision of 
a number of small parks for housing 
estates in the future, and said these would 
be sited so that children would not have 
to cross too many roads to get to them. 
They would be used by children of school 
age. For the lower age groups smaller 
playgrounds, nearer to the houses or 
flats, would be provided. 

Mr. Maclean deprecated the present 
almost universal practice of including the 
cost of the gardens and playground 
within the total cost of a housing estate. 
He thought it should be treated as a com- 
pletely separate entity in costing. 
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FURTHER EDUCATION 
L.C.C. Building Schemes 


AT a meeting of the London County 
Council Education Committee on 
Wednesday last the Committee considered 
a capital expenditure of £29,000,000 for 
the extension of further education in 
London. This expenditure covers the 
provision of 34 county colleges at a cost 
of £14,000,000; new technical, commer- 
cial and art colleges with modifications 
to existing colleges costing £14,000,000 
and improvements in evening institute 
provision to cost £1,000,000. 

The figure is made up as follows :—new 
technical colleges and colleges of com- 
merce, £650,000 for sites and £5,238,000 
for buildings; new county colleges, 
£1,000,000 for sites and £11,000,000 for 
buildings; new evening institutes, £80,000 
for sites and £644,800 for buildings. Ex- 
tensions and adaptations of technical 
colleges will cost £450,000 for sites and 
£5,450,260 for buildings and the cost of 
extensions and adaptations of evening 
institutes will be £90,000 for buildings. 
The total for sites, furniture and equip- 
ment will be £28,973,060. 

The scheme provides for vocational 
and non-vocational education and social 
and recreational facilities. 

Under vocational education the scheme 
provides for the redistribution of courses 
in the major technical colleges, for better 
accommodation for the advanced courses 
and for research facilities to be developed. 
This will involve the transfer of the more 
elementary courses to other institutes, 
necessitating the building of nine new 
colleges of art, commerce or technology; 
the reconstruction and extension of nine 
existing colleges; and extensions and 
improvements to many other colleges. 

The Central School of Arts and Crafts 
is to be reconstructed and considerably 
extended to be the peak institution for 
Art instruction, and a new college is to 
be provided in the Hampstead area. 


Brixton School to be Rebuilt. 

The School of Building at Brixton is 
to be rebuilt on a _ central site. 
This college, with five others, including 
departments in two new colleges, wili 
serve the needs of the industry. 

Commercial education from the highest 
branches of administration to the office 
level will be provided in six central col- 
leges and in six local colleges, each wi 
its own building, but using adjoining 
school premises for evening classes. 

Courses for all branches of engineering 
will be available in eight central and 
seven local colleges. This will necessitate 
the replacement of the Paddington Tech- 
nical Institute by a new college nearer the 
centre of London and of three new col- 
leges in the Balham, Barnsbury and 
Blackheath areas. 

Barrett-street Technical College is to 
be reconstructed and enlarged. 

Under non-vocational education the 
scheme provides for the liberal studies in 
the City Literary Institute, Morley Col- 
lege, Goldsmiths’ College, in a new Col- 
lege in central London and in four Insti- 
tutes in the suburbs. Men’s and Women’s 
Institutes for non-vocational studies will 
be provided in 60 centres. 

Although at present there are 21 recrea- 
tional institutes for youths under 20 years 
of age, the Council grants aid to a large 
number of voluntary youth’ clubs 
throughout London by financial assist- 
ance, loan-of equipment and payment of 
wardens’, leaders’ and instructors’ salaries. 
This provision will be supplemented by 
the 34 county colleges when built. 
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- BOOK REVIEWS 


BUILDING FOR THE PEOPLE. By Richard 
Sheppard, F.R.I.B.A. Pp. 120, illus- 
trated. (George Allen and Unwin, 
Ltd.) 18s. net. 

This pleasantly written, thoughtful 
and informative book deals in non- 
technical language with certain types of 
buildings erected by local authorities: 
houses, schools, hospitals, clinics and 
community centres. It is certain that 
these categories will absorb the greater 
part of our building resources for many 
years to come, so ratepayers would do 
well to read what Mr. Sheppard has to 
say. His book was written, it appears, in 
1947, but things are happening so fast 
under our present Government that there 
is no mention here of the important 
Working Party on the Building Industry; 
the National Health Scheme is now in 
being; and the Ministry of Education has 
already begun to “initiate and plan in- 
vestigation into school planning, con- 
struction, and design,” as he recommends 
on p. 62. Otherwise he seems to be right 
up to date, though his short list of books 
on housing (p. 55) might be augmented. 

His opening chapter deals with building 
in general, including useful comments 
on standardisation and _ prefabrication. 
The next section treats housing in some 
detail, drawing attention to the amount 
of research on housing needs and stan- 
dards in recent years. He explains why 
equipment has so often been pared to the 
minimum in order to reduce total costs, 
rather than sacrifice standards of con- 
struction or accommodation; and he con- 
siders that the English people waste fuel 
extravagantly in heating their homes. 
His chapter on education raises many 
arguable points. He dislikes level school- 
sites as being “ dull,” seems to have no 
fear of the Geddes Axe being exhumed 
when he is discussing standards of accom- 
modation, favours dispersed planning, 
and offers no opinion. for or against 
multilateral schools of 2,000 scholars. 
The remaining chapters are interesting 
but call for little comment. There is 
no index. Mr. R. A. Butler’s initials 
are .wrongly given on p. 65, and 
“McNain” on p. 80 should _ be 
“ McNair.” More amusing is_ the 
reversal of the view of St. George's 
Hospital (Fig. 49), so that Piccadilly runs 
west from Hyde Park Corner. The 
other illustrations are varied and 
adequate, though some of them subordi- 
nate architecture to landscape, and the 
Middlesex school described as “ aggres- 
sively utilitarian ” (Fig. 30) is at least as 
frolicsome as the Swiss school on the 
opposite page, lost in a background of 
trees and mountains. 

M. S. B. 


VALUATION FOR COMPENSATION AND 
DEVELOPMENT CHARGES. By Ronald 
Collier, F.R.1.C.S., F.A.I. Pp. xii. 351. 
(London: Butterworth and Co., Ltd.) 
25s. net. 

This is an excellent book which archi- 
tects and surveyors will find most useful. 
Under the heading of compensation, it 
includes not only that for compulsory 
acquisition, but also the £300,000,000 
fund which has been set up to provide a 
measure of compensation for loss of de- 
velopment value. Also included are 
notes on the supplementary scheme for 
war damaged land, compensation for 
injurious affection and disturbance, and 
compensation payments following requisi- 
tioning. Further, in dealing with the 
closely allied subject of development 
charges, it gives a useful summary of what 
is development under the Town and 
Country Planning Act, 1947, and the 
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numerous regulations which have been 
made thereunder. The book is not a 
complete guide to the 1947 Act and 
reguiation’; in particular matters of pro- 
cedure are excluded. This, however, may 
be an advantage in that it enables the 
reader to get a clear picture of the twin 
subjects of development charge and de- 
velopment value. Further, the author is 
able, by this saving of space, to deal with 
compensation under a number of other 
Statutes—notably the Housing Acts, the 
Requisitioned Land and War Works Acts, 
and the Acquisition of Land (Assessment 
of Compensation) Act, 1919. 

Although there will undoubtedly be a 
great increase in the public ownership 
of land and hence in the number of com- 
pulsory purchase orders, the main interest 
under the heading of compensation 
centres for the moment on_ the 
£300,000,000 fund, claims on which must 
be submitted by June 30, with three 
months extension of time for completing 
the valuation questions where the 
claimant employs a professional adviser. 
The fund is likely to concern architects 
and surveyors for some considerable time 
after the end of September, in view of the 
provisions for negotiating with the Central 
Land Board on the assessment, and for 
referring the claim to arbitration should 
the claimant and the Board fail to agree. 

It is interesting to note that Mr. Collier 
considers that the £300,000,000 fund will 
probably be adequate, contrary to what 
many people imagined, especially if the 
Treasury decide to make a supplementary 
scheme in respect of war damaged land, 
as they are empowered to do under the 
Town and Country Planning Act. The 
adequacy of the fund depends, however, 
to a large extent on the amount of the 
priority claims such as those in respect 
of near ripe land. Moreover, it was never 
intended that the fund should provide full 
compensation for loss of development 
value. It must be remembered that these 
development values are only potential 
and may never be realised, since it is quite 
impossible on the basis of our present 
population that all the land in respect of 
which claims are allowed should be 
“developed” within the meaning of the 


ct. 

By treating loss of development value 
and liability for development charge as 
parallel subjects, which indeed they are, 
Mr. Collier underlines the warning given 
by Sir Malcolm Trustram Eve and others 
that, in claiming for loss of development 
value, it may not be wise to inflate the 
unrestricted value on thé one hand un- 
duly, and to depress the restricted value 
on the other. Although the claimant may 
be tempted to do this in order to secure 
a high determination for loss of develop- 
ment value, he should remember that this 
may opcrate to his disadvantage when he 
comes to be assessed for development 
charge. The most prudent course is, 
therefore, that of complete 5 hal 

<BR: Be 


BASIC PRINCIPLES OF VENTILATION AND 
HeaTING. By Thomas Bedford, D.Sc., 
Ph.D., M.I.Min.E. (H. K. Lewis and 
Co., Ltd.) Price 25s. 

_ As the author points out, this interest- 

ing book deals with the essential prin- 

ciples of ventilation and heating with par- 
ticular regard to basic human needs. Un- 
like many other publications, which are 
concerned mainly with the technical or 
engineering aspects of the subject, this 
book directs the reader’s attention to the 
scientific principles upon which the work 
of the practical engineer is founded. 
Those interested in the installation of 
systems designed for adequate and effi- 
cient heating and ventilation will appre- 
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ciate the guidance given in the book. The 


reader is first introduced to the laws of 
and methods for ascertaining and dealing 
with heat energy transmission by conduc. 
tion, convection and radiation, including 
the effects of evaporation and condensg- 
tion, and from this to a discussion of 
thermal environment, including various 
forms of scientific apparatus used in its 
measurement, and body heat production 
and heat loss, together with physical sep- 
sations of warmth and cold. On this 
foundation, clearly expounded, the author 
compiles a fund of valuable instructive 
and practical information concerning the 
equipment and design of many forms of 
ventilating and heating apparatus. 

R.S 


PRESTRESSED CONCRETE. By Professor G. 
Magnel. 224 pages, 164 illustrations, 
1948. (London: Concrete Publications, 
Ltd.) Price 15s. net. 

In this book Professor Magnel, an emi- 
nent reinforced concrete engineer with 
English as well as Continental experience, 
describes the principles and practice of 
this new method of building in a way that 
will enable those who study his book to 
design and erect prestressed concrete struc- 
tures. A notable feature of the work is 
the simplicity of the design methods, 
which allow for the various losses of pre- 
stress. The principles described are in 
nearly all cases corroborated by tests made 
by the writer and by the behaviour of 
structures he has designed. The method 
of prestressing described in detail is that 
used in some of the most important pre- 
stressed concrete structures yet built, and 
which the author has supervised, and 
accounts are also given of the methods 
adopted by others. The semi-graphical 
method of calculation given is applicable 
to the design of beams prestressed by any 
method. The work describes the design of 
simply supported beams and siabs, with 
numerical examples from practice; the 
design of continuous beams, tests on pre- 
stressed beams of various kinds, including 
a continuous beam; tests to determine the 
amount of creep in concrete and steel and 
to establish the fact of the high resistance 
to buckling of prestressed members; and 
the reduction in the peestreatae force con- 
sequent upon shrinking of the concrete 
and creep, the reduction due to stretching 
the wires in pairs, to the slipping of the 
wires in fixing devices, and to other causes. 
Coefficients are given for use in practical 
calculations, and suitable working stresses 
are recommended. The two final chapters 
describe bridges, buildings, silos, and other 
structures designed and erected in pre- 
stressed concrete. under the supervision of 
the author, and precast prestressed pro- 
ducts. Dimensions, weights, stresses, and 
the like are given in English units, gener- 
ally with the metric equivalents. The nota- 
tion is similar to that commonly used in 
Britain for ordinary reinforced concrete, 
with such additional symbols as are re- 
quired for prestressed concrete. 


Bumpers’ Materiats. By B. H. Knight, 
D.Sc., M.LC.E., and R. G. Knight, 
M.Sc., D.LC. (Edward Arnold and Co.) 
Price 21s. 

Of all the publications which have 
appeared in recent years on the subject, 
this book should certainly be included in 
the reference library of the architect, sur- 
veyor or builder desiring ready access to 
a practical treatise on building materials. 

It comprises a concise summary 0 
modern knowledge on a limited number 
of classes of materials, including bricks, 
timber, cements, limes, plastics, concrete, 
building stone and roofing materials. 
These matters are treated with thorough- 
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ness and clarity and the reader is pre- 
sented with practical information unen- 
cumbered by a mass of unnecessary scien- 
tific terms and explanations. 

The authors’ have obviously had access 
to important results and records of 
modern research carried out by learned 
bodies and business undertakings, and 
this has been ably displayed and con- 
densed for the benefit of the reader. 


BUILDING AND PUBLIC WorKS ADMINIS- 
TRATION, ESTIMATING AND COSTING. By 
Spence Geddes: (George Newnes, Ltd.) 
Price 25s. 

This book offers a mine of information 
not readily available elsewhere in book 
form, and it provides a basic knowledge of 
successful administration, estimating and 
costing as applied to building and public 
works undertakings. ‘ 

The book is written in logical sequence 
commencing with a survey of the know- 
ledge needed in this important and some- 
times intricate work, and the method of 
applying that knowledge to the calcula- 
tion of costs and consequent tendering of 
estimates. It also offers guidance in ad- 
ministrative organisation. 

Typical examples are given of all phases 
of work of this nature, with work progress 
charts and information as to their use. A 
comprehensive set of tables is also given 
for guidance in costing, and these enable 
the reader to carry into practice the actual 
work involved in preparing a tender for 
a job, and also to help him to organise 
the administration of the work involved. 

It is impossible to give here a complete 
summary of the subjects dealt with, but 
considerable space is devoted to the ques- 
tion of plant and labour to be used, 
together with detailed information con- 
cerning the work of the many different 
trades employed. 


BriTisH CATALOGUE OF PLasTics. By 
‘E. Molloy and Paul Reilly. (George 

Newnes, Limited and C. Arthur Pear- 

son, Limited.) Price £3. 

An encyclopedic and truly admirable 
treatise containing an enormous mass Oo 
most valuable information, assisted 
throughout by much excellent illustration. 
In a concise, though nevertheless ex- 
haustive manner, “Plastics” are dealt 
with in well-balanced sections, including 
applications of plastics, materials used, 
processés, fabrication and machines and 
equipment. Despite the rapidity with 
which this industry has developed and 
is still developing, and this factor must 
unavoidably involve rapidly changing 
conditions in commercial methods of pro- 
duction and in application of the avail- 
able materials, this book, and particularly 
the section dealing with “ materials ” and 
“makers’ data,” is bound to prove an 
invaluable addition to the reference, 
library of any commercial concern deal- 
ing in plastics, or to any other body or 
individual desirous of using or investigat- 
ing these materials. 

8: 'S..D: 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


THE ENGLISH INTERIOR 1500 To 1900. 
By Ralph Dutton. (London: B. T. Bats- 
ford, Ltd.) Price 21s. 

MoDERN HousinG Estates. By Stan- 
ley Gale. (London: B. T. Batsford, 
Ltd.) Price 35s. 

MODERN FURNITURE AND FITTINGS. By 
John and Rodney Hooper. (London: 
B. T. Batsford, Ltd.) Price 42s. 

LANDLORD AND TENANT. By R. Borre- 
gaard. Second Edition. (London: Stevens 
and Sons, Ltd.) Price 4s. 
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“HOLIDAYS WITH PAY” 


Alleged Fraud with Stamps 


A PROSECUTION concerning what 

counsel described as “ by far the big- 
gest fraud ever perpetrated on the ‘ holi- 
days with pay’ scheme in the building 
industry ” was begun before Mr. Frank 
Powell, at Clerkenwell, on March 5, 
when Hugh Morris Lawson, aged 45, de- 
scribed as a building contractor, of 
Warwick-way, S.W.1, faced twelve 
charges of false pretences and three of 
receiving. 
FRANK MILTON, prosecuting counsel, to 
have operated six bogus building firms 
and to have obtained £9,000 from the 
Building and Civil Engineering Holiday 
Scheme Management Company, which 
was set up under the auspices of the 
Government when holidays with pay be- 
came a statutory obligation. 

The charges of false pretences were 
concerned with obtaining bankers’ 
cheques for various sums from the Holi- 
day Scheme management company at 
various addresses. The other charges 
were of receiving at Malden-road, Ken- 
tish Town, four National Health Insur- 
ance Cards and two sheets containing 46 
unfranked Holiday Scheme stamps at two 
shillings each; receiving 1,497 stamps at 
two shillings each and 53 at 1s. 6d. each, 
property of Messrs. Ricketts & Hubbard, 
Ltd.; and receiving 125 stamps at two 
shillings each, property of Messrs. George 
Jones and Sons (Contractors). Bankers’ 
cheques were alleged to have been ob- 
tained by Lawson by false pretences at 
Godolphin-road, W.12; Gaddesden- 
avenue, Wembley; Vivian-avenne, Wem- 


bley; St. George’s-avenue, Victoria; 
Warwick-way, Victoria; and  Den- 
bigh-street, Victoria. The total 


amount involved in these twelve charges 
was over £1,200. 

_Mr. MILTON said Lawson registered 
himself with the Holiday Scheme com- 
pany in the name of six different ficti- 
tious building firms. “Having regis- 
tered,” said Mr. Milton, “he got as many 


f contribution cards as he wanted, and by 
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an extraordinarily ingenious system ob- 
tained from the company holiday pay- 
ments in respect of 2,000 non-existent 
employees.” Mr. MILTON added that 
“specimen charges” only had been pre- 
ferred against Lawson. 

Explaining the Holiday Scheme system, 
counsel said that building employers fixed 
stamps each week to contribution cards 
for each employee. They bought the 
stamps from the Holiday Scheme com- 
pany. One firm had 6,000 stamps stolen, 
and 1,550 identical stamps found their 
way on to Lawson’s fictitious cards. 
Then, “by false pretences on a very big 
scale,” he obtained refunds from the 
company. 

Lawson had written to the Holiday 
Scheme company and filled in forms ask- 
ing for cards. He then proceeded to put 
stolen stamps or stamps otherwise im- 
properly obtained, on to these cards. He 
then submitted claim forms in respect. of 
the cards which he made out in the names 
of some 2,000 bogus employees, not one 
of whom ever existed. Over the last 
few years he had received from the Holi- 
day Scheme company £9,000 in respect of 
these stamps. In order to allay suspi- 
cion and to make the matter appear regu- 
lar, he had made modest purchases of 
stamps in the proper way. 

Through his solicitor, Lawson pleaded 
not guilty and reserved his defence. It 
was Stated that the case for the prose- 
cution would probably occupy more than 
one day, and Lawson was then remanded 
on his own bail of £100 and one surety 
of £200 to Clerkenwell on March 16. 


BUILDING LICENCE 
CONSPIRACY 


Two Councillors Convicted 


EDWARD THOMAS AMES (52), the chair- 
man of Darlaston Urban District Council, 
and James Thomas Ince (39), another 
member .of the council, were at the 
Stafford Assizes each sentenced to 18 
months’ imprisonment for conspiracy in 
that, as members of the council, they 
corruptly received £50 as an inducement 
to assist Charles Augustus. Hearn to 
obtain the council’s permission to erect 
a temporary building in Horton-street, 
Darlaston. The accused were ordéred to 
forfeit office in public life. 

Ames denied all the charges, but Ince 
admitted receiving £50 corruptly in Janu- 
ary, 1947, and again in November, 1948, 
as an inducement to assist Hearn in 
obtaining permission to extend the use 
of the temporary building. 

The evidence for the prosecution was 
that Ince told Hearn he must have £50 
to “ grease ” Ames in order to get Hearn’s 
application through. 

For Ames, Mr. Hector Hughes, K.C., 
suggested that the Court had never heard 
a weaker case. There was no evidence, 
he said, that Ames took money directly, 
or indirectly, and no evidence that he con- 
spired with Ince. 

Mr. W. H. Cartwright Sharp, K.C., for 
Ince, intimated that he would not call 
any evidence. He said the Jury’s verdict 
would not render the position of Ince 
much more or much less worse than it 
was; but as he had pleaded not guilty 
to a oH he would only say that the 
whole thing hinged on the evidence of one 
man as against another. 


Summirg up, Mr. Justice Stable 


observed that the Jury might come to the 
conclusion that Hearn was not an accom- 
plice—that moncy was extorted from him 
when he was told that if he did not pay 
up, virtually the whole of his life savings 
would be wasted and that he would not 
get a licence. : 


K* 
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- APPRENTICESHIP 
is AND INCENTIVES 


‘Address by President of London 
Region Operatives 


APPRENTICESHIP in the building 
industry, wages and incentives were 
among the chief matters mentioned by 
Mr. NorMAN KeENNeDy in the course of 
his address as retiring President of the 
London Region of the National Federa- 
tion of Building Trades Operatives. 
During the year, he said, he had had 
the opportunity of addressing a nurhber 
of labourers’ meetings, and he gave his 
unqualified support to their wage claim for 
a 3d. differential rate. He was told that 
many craftsmen objected to the fact that 
they were only worth 3d. an hour more 
than a labourer. He rejected this argu- 
ment—the navvy, the hod-carriers and 
their ‘like were an indispensable part of 
the industry and were highly skilled. He 
preferred to think that the craftsman was 
underpaid as well as the labourer. They 
must refuse to be divided on such ques- 
tions, and they should decide that they 
were all skilled, and away with old- 
fashioned distinctions and craft prejudices. 
With regard to apprentices, Mr. Ken- 
nedy said: ‘We should be alarmed at 
the position of indentured apprentices in 
this Region. The figures in 1948 showed 
that only about 25 per cent. of our target 
was attained, and we have a duty to agi- 
tate to compel the employers to face up 
to their responsibility in this respect. If 
the industry is to be efficiently manned in 
the future, then more apprentices must be 
trained now, and our representatives on 
the Joint Apprenticeship Committee must 
press for the attainment of 5,000 boys 
apprenticed annually in this Region. 
_ “Furthermore, the trade unions can 
hardly be pleased with their support of 
the Apprentices Sports Association, and if 
we.do not give more attention to this 
matter, we shall find that the employers 
have monopolised the recreational train- 
ing of the apprentices. Such a situation, 
should it arise, would be our own fault. 


Unofficial Strikes. 


"Mr. Kennedy went on to say that, during 
the past year, they had had a number 
of unofficial strikes which many employers 
had severely criticised and had been at 
great pains to point out that should these 
continue it would undermine the trade 
union movement. “I must confess that 
I have not noticed any change in our 
stfength,” he commented, “but whilst I 
think that many of these stoppages could 
be avoided, I am of.the opinion that the 
backward mentality of many of the repre- 
sentatives of the firms on the job is, 
to a great extent, responsible for disputes 
that, with greater tact on their art, could 
be. avoided... The ‘ Miseries,’ the * Crass 
and. the ‘ Nimrods’ are with us still, and 
f trust the employers will carry out wide- 
spread: education among their general 
foremen. and, administrative personnel so 
that we can have a better understanding 
between operatives and the firms’ repre- 
sentatives on every job. 

-* October of this year will mark the end 
of the experimental period of incentives 
in ‘our industry; and from my observations 
it would appear that the experience-in the 
London Region: ‘is very mixed. Where 
joint organisation is strong and our. shop 
stewards are enlightened and there is co- 
operation between the management and 
the men, financial benefit has come to 
our membership, but I have come to the 
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conclusion that the majority of employers 
are lukewarm in their attitude to incen- 
tives and I would warn the industry that 
in the event of widespread unemployment, 
the attitude of the operatives in opposi- 
tion to incentives will grow. Incentives by 
themselves are no solution to the produc- 
tion problem in the building industry.” 

On the subject of housing Mr. Kennedy 
said he thought it his duty to draw public 
attention to the fact that with over 158,000 
families on its waiting list, the London 
County Council in 1948 completed only 
7,500 new permanent houses, and the 28 
Metropolitan boroughs, whose waiting 
lists were estimated to add up to another 
150,000 at least, completed only another 
3,021 permanent houses between them. 
Houses, hospitals, schools and factories 
should receive priority, and the mansions, 
public-houses, cinemas and _ churches 
should be last on the list. 

Mr. Kennedy went on to refer to re- 
marks made by Mr. James B. Carey, 
Secretary of the American T.U.C., who, 
added Mr. Kennedy, could be described 
as an anti-Socialist. Mr. Carey said: 
“Our building industry is one of the out- 
standing failures of American free enter- 
prise. It has not come anywhere near to 
meeting the need for houses. Since the 
industry had failed to perform, the Gov- 
ernment must act.” Mr. Kennedy be- 
lieved that a similar statement could be 
made about the building industry in 
Great Britain. 

In conclusion, Mr. Kennedy said: 
“This great city of which we are all so 
proud, devastated as it has been by the 
effects of the recent war, can be made 
truly beautiful and great by an efficient 
building industry. The building worker 
by his efforts and initiative can provide 
happiness and health to a degree that no 
other worker is in a position to do. I 
therefore trust that our efforts in the 
future will be directed along these paths, 
inspired by the strength and influence of 
our movement, making each job a strong- 
hold of progressive trade unionism. Well- 
educated shop stewards and a militant 
membership are the best guarantees of a 
Socialist future. It is idle to speculate as 
to what lies ahead, but as President of 
this Region, I call upon all members to 
work for the return of borough councils 
and an L.C.C. that will be controlled by 
men and women whose Socialist princi- 
ples and devotion to our cause are 
unquestioned.” 
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GREATER SCOPE FOR 
BUILDERS 
The Flexibility of the Industry 


THE clauses of the Minister of, Heaith’s 
new Housing Bill relating to the recon- 
ditioning of houses and cottages were 
necessary if large areas of our big cities 
and many rural cottages were not to 


become derelict, said Mr. ° Norman 
LONGLEY, president of the National 
Federation of Building Trades Em- 


ployers, when addressing the Yorkshire 
Federation of Building Trades Employers, 
at the Danum Hotel, Doncaster, on 
March 4. One only had to look round 
the big cities in Yorkshire to realise the 
truth of this. It would give builders 
greater scope,. and because of their 
flexibility they could do this extra work, 
but they must take care that the industry 
was not overloaded. 

The industry was flexible because there 
were building firms of all sizes spread 
over the country. Their existence was 
fully justified. Britain’s 15 million build- 
ings, from farm workers’ cottages to giant 
hotels, all required repair, maintenance 
and improvement. And there were, in 
addition, all varying types of new build- 
ing work from garages to new blocks of 
flats which were required in each parish. 
There was plenty of work for the industry 
to do, and he believed that a prosperous 
and busy building industry meant a pros- 
perous and busy nation. 


T.A. RECRUITING 


Builders Asked to Co-operate 


ACCORDING to the L.M.B.A. Informa- 
tion Service Circular No. 3/1949 of 
March 1, the National Federation of 
Building Trades Employers has received 
from the British Employers Confedera- 
tion a letter from the Secretary of State 
for War to the President of the Confed- 
eration explaining the importance of the 
campaign which is now under way to re- 
cruit an additional 100,000 volunteers for 
the Territorial Army. “The National 
Executive Committee,” states the circu- 
lar, “feels sure that members of the 
Federation will be ready to co-operate in 
this matter (i) by bringing it to the notice 
pf their employees, and (ii) by indicating 
to them that they will, if they so desire, 
be allowed leave of absence from their 
employment in respect of the annual 
period of full-time training (at present 
one week), any such time allowed being 
additional to their annual holiday under 


‘{ the Holidays with Pay Agreement. 


“In this connection consideration has 
been given to suggestions that the Federa- 
tion should recommend members to offer 
their employees certain financial induce- 
ments to join. the Territorial Army by 
illowing them either their full normal 
yay Or a proportion thereof in respect 
of the week or fortnight required to be 
spent in full-time training. 

“The National Executive Committee 
felt, however, after full consideration of 
the issues involved, that it would not 
be appropriate for any recommendation 
in regard to the making of such allow- 
ances to be issued to members by the 
Federation. .. . The Committee decided, 
therefore, that this was a matter which 
should appropriately be left to the dis- 
cretion of the membership individually.” 


M.O.W Appointment. 

Mr. C. W. Key, Minister of Works, has 
appointed Mr. P. H. Cooper to be his 
Private Secretary in place of Mr. K. 
Newis, promoted to Assistant Secretary. 
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NEW INVENTIONS 
The Television Inventors’ Club 


NECESSITY, we are frequently reminded, 
js mother of invention, but those who 
follow the proceedings of the Television 
Inventors’ Club will know that original 
thought and not a little common sense 
can make satisfactory foster-parents. 
Recently, at Broadcasting House, some of 
the Club’s members provided, in the pre- 
sence Of Mr. Andrew Miller-Jones and 
Mr. Leslie Harden, producer and organ- 
jeer respectively of the programme, an 
informal pre-view of their latest inven- 
tions. There was a door-mat made of 
rubber strips cut from scrap tyre tubing. 
The mat, designed as an alternative to the 
more common iron grille mat, can 
made in an hour or so, by two persons 
working from opposite ends. ost of 
the scrap rubber for each mat is 24d., 
and the finished product could retail, it 
was Stated, at about 6s. 

Of more interest to engineers was a 
double arm instead of the usual single 
one to carry the gear wheels on the 
modern small lathe. One arm carries the 
screw-cutting gear wheels, the other those 
for plain cutting. Advantage of the 
invention is that by a simple lever adjust- 
ment the lathe can be switched from 
plain to screw-cutting operation in a 
second or two. By the old method it is 
necessary to unbolt.one set of gear wheels 
and replace them with the other—any- 
thing up to a 20-minute operation. 

Of interest to builders was a new type 
of glazing sprig, designed to dispense 
with “ slide-tapping ” with a Warrington 
hammer. This new sprig is shaped like a 
drawing pin, with a segment of the thumb 
surface bent up at right-angles to the re- 
mainder of the surface. The bent part 
slides against the surface of the glass and 
holds it in position as the sprig is pressed 
home by hand—a time-saving device. 

Hand-washing after a dirty job is 
simplified by the use of an anti-dermatitic 
cream. Squeezed from a tube, like tooth- 
paste, it-is rubbed into the hands and 
within in a minute or so it falls away in 
small flakes, leaving hands clean and dry. 

Other inventions which the Club has 
brought to prominence are a flush-fitting 
sliding door, a gravity spirit level giving 
simultaneous readings from all directions, 
a bell that rings when the bath-water 
teaches a certain level, and a movable 
greenhouse. 

The next Inventors’ Club programme 
will be televised on Monday, April 4, 
at 9.45 p.m. 


HARDWOOD FLOORING 
BLOCKS 


_ THE Board of Trade announce that 
importers in possession of licences to 
purchase and import under the Hardwood 
Overseas Procurement Scheme, Part III, 
may now submit for the Timber Control’s 
approval specific offers of any species of 
hardwood (whether reserved for Control 
procurement or not) which are to be used 
in the manufacture of flooring blocks, sub- 
ject to the following provisions : — 

(a) That the specification does not 
exceed 4 in. in thickness, 44 in. in width 
and 48 in. in length; (b) that the buying 
Price does not exceed 10s. per cub. ft.. 
c.if. United Kingdom port; and (c) that 
the country of origin shall be confined to 
any of the following:—Australasia (sub- 
ject to the footnote, Appendix A, 4th 
Tevision), British East and West Africa, 
British Honduras, British West Indies, 
British Borneo, British Guiana, India, 
Ceylon, Burma, Malaya, France, French 
Ivory Coast,: Cameroons and French 
Equatorial Africa (excluding Gaboon). 
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THE VALUE OF THE 
BUILDERS’ FOREMAN 
Provident Institution’s Dinner 

SPEAKING at the annual ladies’ night 
dinner and dance of the Provident Insti- 
tution of Builders’ Foremen and Clerks 
of Works, at St. Pancras Town Hall, 
N.W.1, on February 26, Mr. GEORGE 
Hicks, C.B.E., M.P., said that these were 
the days when the value of providence 
was realised. The building industry was 
still the most casual industry in the 
country, and while there seemed a lot to 
do it would be a long time before they 
were able to do all they wished. He re- 
gretted the fact that over 50 per cent. of 
the men trained in building since the war 
had gone back to an inside job. Building 
had attracted a large number of men, but 
it was. impossible to build well unless 
they were all first-class workers. The en- 
vironment of the home affected character 
and, therefore, he wanted to see the mil- 
lion employees of the industry efficient 
and making a contribution to happiness. 
He thanked the Institution for its loyalty 
to the industry. 

Mr. L. C. GRIFFITH said that,during the 
100 years of the Institution’s existence 
they had been fortunate in having pro- 
minent members of the industry as pre- 
sidents. This year was no exception. 
They were grateful that as a result of the 
work of Mr. K. P. Rush, A.M.Inst.C.E., 
they would again be able to pay to 


aged pensioners that little extra which 8 


meant so much in their lives. 

Mr. Rush said that what little he was 
able to do he did gladly. It was an 
honour to be entrusted with the task of 
launching the appeal on behalf of the 
Institution. 
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PRESTRESSED 
CONCRETE 
FORMATION OF 
DEVELOPMENT GROUP 


AT a meeting recently convened by 
the Cement and Concrete Association, 
a representative group of engineers, 
architects, contractors and concrete pro- 
ducts manufacturers unanimously agreed 
to form the Prestressed Concrete De- 
velopment Group for the purpose of pro- 
moting the: technical development of 
prestressed concrete in this countrv and 
for the pooling of technical information. 

Mr. A. Kirkwood Dodds, M.C., F.S.E., 
M.LStruct.E., M.Soc.C.E. (France), 
managing director of The Pre-Stressed 
Concrete Company, Ltd., was elected 
chairman of the Group and an executive 
committee, to be elected annually, was 
formed consisting of two engineers,. two 
architects, two contractors, two concrete 
products manufacturers and two represen- 
tatives of the Cement and Concrete 
Association. 

This Executive Committee is now ac- 
tively engaged in —_a the possi- 
bility of future co-operation with Govern- 
ment Departments, research organisations 
and other bodies, in récording the type 
and availability of technical service with- 
in the Group, in preparing statistics re- 
lating to prestressed concrete jobs in all 
parts of the world, and in framing a pro- 
ramme of investigation and research 
into the subject of prestressing. Mr. P. 
Gooding. of the Cement and Concrete 
Association, 52, Grosvenor-gardens, Lon- 
don, S.W.1, is acting as Secretary of the 
Prestressed Concrete Development Group 
and applications for membership or for 
further information concerning the 
Group’s activities and objectives should 
be addressed to him. He will also pro- 
vide details of the assistance which can 
be given by members of the Group to 
those wishing to use, or to investigate 
the possibility of using, prestressed con- 
crete for building and civil engineering 
works. 


M.O.W. EXHIBITION 


Tue first public exhibition on pre- 
stressed concrete to be held in this 
country will be opened by the Minister 
of Works. Mr. Charles W. Key, M.P., 
at the Institution of Civil Engineers, 
Storey’s Gate, London, S.W.1, on Wed- 
nesday, March 16, at 3 p.m. The exhi- 
bition, which will later tour Britain for 
18 months, illustrates by models and dia- 
grams the principal systems of prestres- 
sing now in use, and shows how this tech- 
nique is applied to a wide range of 
structures—bridges, aircraft runways, 
water reservoirs, factories, oil storage 
tanks, railway sleepers, purlins, joists and 
floor units fot housing and agricultural 
buildings, etc., with substantial savings 
in cement and sieel. 

Many actual speciments and models 
are on view, including a concrete spring- 
board, demonstrating the “ unconcrete- 
like” properties of the material, which 
visitors may test for themselves. The 
largest exhibit is a 36-ft. transmission 
pole, intended to replace both steel and 
timber poles in overhead electricity dis- 
tribution systems. A special gallery of 
photographs and drawings shows some of 
the structures for which prestressed con- 
crete has already been used at home and 
abroad, and a portfolio of plans shows 
some of the future structures for which 
it is to be used in Britain. 

The exhibition will be open from 
10 a.m.-5 p.m. daily, until March 25. 
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NEWS IN BRIEF 
Mr. C. E. Hodgkin. - 


The death occurred at his home at Pur- 
ley Lodge, Pangbourne, near Reading, 
on March 3, of Mr. .C. E. Hodgkin, chair- 
man of the directors of. the Pulsometer 
Engineering Co,, Ltd. Mr. Hodgkin 
was in his ninetieth year. 


Map of London’s Bus Routes. 

A map of London’s bus routes, with 
many new features, has been published 
by London Transport. The chief feature 
of the map, which is in folder form, is 
that the whole of London Transport’s 
1,400 miles of central bus routes are 
shown on a true geographical scale. 


National Insurance Cards. 

The Ministry of National Insurance 
writes that over six million green “A” 
National Insurance cards are due for 
exchange at local National Insurance 
Offices between March 7-12, and that the 
new orange cards issued in exchange will 
be regarded as evidence of receipt by 
the Ministry of the expired green cards. 


South-Eastern Joinery Works, Ltd. 

In the Companies Court, on February 
28, Mi Justice Roxburgh had before 
him a petition for the compulsory wind- 
— up of South-Eastern Joinery Works, 


Counsel said this was a creditors’ 
petition. 

The company did not appear. 

His lordship made an order for the 


compulsory winding up of .the company. ° 


Prestressed Concrete Methods. 


At the recent Conference on Pre- 
-Stressed Concrete at the Institution of 
Civil Engineers, a speaker raised the 
matter of patents in respect. of the 
Magnel cable system of construction. 
Mr. D. H. May, director of Stressed Con- 
crete Design, Ltd. writes: “I would 
like to say for the benefit of your readers 
that Professor G. Magnel’s methods are 
fully covered in this country and over- 
seas, and are handled by my company.” 


New Stamps for Holidays Scheme. 

The Building and Civil Engineering 
Holidays Scheme Management announce 
that, commefcing March 14, new 
coloured stamps will come into circula- 
tion. Stamps valued 1s. 6d. will be violet 
and stamps valued 2s. will be brown. 
Employers should continue to use stocks 
of the old issue after March 14, but 
where larger quantities are held they will 
be exchanged for cash if purchased direct 
from the Company. 


Hardwood Block Flooring. 

The Ministries of Health, Works and 
Education have been advised that hard- 
wood may be made available for block 
flooring in 1949 to almost any reasonable 
extent. Furthermore, that in view of the 
availability of this flooring there is no 
need for-them to continue to specify ex- 
tensive substitutes, particularly those that 
involve in their manufacture any expen- 
diture of dollars. 

The Board of Trade announces that 
consideration will be given to applica- 
tions to import small shipments of logs 
under the Hardwood Overseas Procure- 
ment Scheme Part III in instances .in 
which the supplier has no substantial un- 
delivered contracts under the above 
Scheme, and has executed his contracts 
to. buyers’ satisfaction. A note from the 
shippers’ agent should be attached to the 
application stating that the shippers in 
question have implemented all previous 
contracts entirely to the satisfaction of 
importers. 
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TRADE NEWS 


Change of Address. 


The Interoven Stove Co., Ltd., late of 
67, Baker-street, W.1, have moved to 


146, Marylebone-road, N.W.1 § (tel.: 
Welbeck 6864). 
Book on Air Conditioning. 

Sturtevant Engineering Co., Ltd., 
Southern House, Cannon-street, E.C.4, 


have published a book on “ Air Condi- 
tioning.” 


A Manchester Branch Office. 

Messrs. J. Jarvis and Sons, Ltd., Build- 
ing and Engineering Contractors, of Lon- 
don, S.W.1, have now opened a branch 
office at 1, Princess Street, Albert-square, 
Manchester, 2. Merchants’ and manu- 
facturers’ price lists and catalogues, by 
post, would be welcomed. 


Builders’ Change of Name. 

Messrs. Nox, Ltd., have acquired the 
old established business of Leslie and 
Company, Ltd., Kensington, London, and 
the directors of Nox, Ltd., have decided 
to change the existing name of Nox, Ltd., 
to that of Leslie and Company, Ltd. 
They are, also moving their present offices 
from New Bond-street to Leslie and 
Company’s offices at St. James’ House, 
Kensington-square, W.8 (tel: Western 
3604) and this change will take effect as 
from March 7. 


Floor Timber for House of Commons. 


The first consignment of timber for the 
floor of the new House of Commons 
has arrived from Australia and consists 
of 2,226 bundles, totalling 3,600 cubic 
feet of prime strips Australian walnut— 
one of the bést of the Queensland woods. 
This importation was arranged between 
Messrs. William Mallinson and Sons 
Ltd. (who are exclusively responsible for 
the importation), the Ministry of Works, 
the Architect (Sir Giles Gilbert Scott, 
O.M., R.A.) and Mr. J. H. Pike, who is 
the Agent-General for Queensland. 








A Specialised Service and System 
of Construction for Architects 


As specialists, HELICON design, 
design and construct, or construct only, 
according to the needs of the client. 


Ferro-Concrete Design and 


Construction Many of the finest 
buildings in the country today are 
constructed by Helicon. Architects and 
engineers appreciate the specialised 
advice which is so necessary in this 
form of construction. 


Pre-Cast and “‘In Situ”? Floors 


Helicon Floors are light, rigid, fire- 
proof, sound-resisting arid hygienic, and 
are readily adapted to meet all require- 
ments. Speedy erection makes them 
economical. 


Pre-Cast Concrete and Cast Stone 


For free advice on this of on any type 
of ferro-concrete construction, call, 
write, or phone for a technical repre- 
sentative to call. 


THE HELICAL BAR & 
ENGINEERING Co. Ltd., 
82. victoria sT.. WESTMINSTER. LONDON. 
S.W.1, "PHONE: VICTORIA 6836, RESIDENT 
AGENTS: AM « MIDDL 
NEWCASTLE 
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THE SCOTTISH BUILDER 


NEW BUILDINGS 


Biggar.~Additions and other works are to be 
constructed at the Cross Kings Hotel, for which 
the ‘i are in the hands of Blackwood % 
Smith, Peebles. 

Dumfries.—40 houses to be erected, for which 
giene are in the hands of the Corporation’s 

urgh E. 

Glasgow.—Plans in hand for alterations and 
additions at Bath-st., for which -the architects 
are Frank Burnet & Boston, 180, Hope-st., 
Glasgow. 

Glasgow.—Corporation to erect new scliool at 
Milton site, for which the architect is Mr. John 


MacNab, 129, Bath-st.. Glasgow. Plans are 
in hand for scheme of reconstruction and addi. 
tions at Imperial Hotel, Buchanan-st., for a new 


club for the N.A.A.F.I., for which the architects 
are Messrs. Joseph, 10, Lowndes-sq., London, W. 
Quarter.—On selected site new offices and an 
eleciric station to be erected for which the 
architect is Mr. H. P. Hamilton, National Coal 
Board, Summerlee Offices, Coatbridge. 
Uddingston.—Additions and other works to 
be constructed at the Kenmuir Hotel, for which 
the architect is William Baird, 147, Main-st., 


Bellshill. 
- FUTURE 
CONSTRUCTION 


PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS 


Full details of Public Appointments open will 
be found in the Advertisement pages of this 
and previous issues. 


CONTRACTS OPEN 


For some contracts still open but not. in- 
cluded in this list see previous issues. Those 
with an asterisk are advertised in this number. 
The dates at the heads of paragraphs are thos 
for the submission of tenders; a dagger (t) 
denotes closing date for applications; the name 
and address at the end refer to the persop 
from whom particulars may be obtained. 


BUILDING 
— MARCH 16. 
+*Newcastle-upon-Tyne Regional Hospital 
Board.—Alterations and improvements at Infec- 
tious Diseases Hospital, Ashington J. Walter 
Hanson & Son, 123, Northumberland-st., New- 
castle-on-Tyne 1. 
MARCH 17. 
t*Southampton C.B.—Construction of Section 
1 of extensions at Shirley Transport Depot. 
Boro’ A., Civic Centre. Dep. £2. Tenders by 


April 11. 
MARCH 18. 


+*Cambridge T.C.—Police garage and mait- 
tenance workshops at Parkside. B.S. Dep. 


£5 5s. 3 

t*Merton and Morden U.D.C.—Two blocks of 
22 flats (Contract 40) at Malden-way. H. May, 
C., Morden Hall, S.W.19. Dep. £3 3s. Tenders 


by April 12. 
MARCH 19. 


+North Cotswold ‘R.D.C.—Six houses at Block- 
ley. Pemberton & Bateman, 21, Vine-st., 
Evesham, Worcs. i; 2 2s. , 7 

+Selby U.D.C.—44 houses at Stainer Wood 
estate. Blenkinsopp & Scatchard, architects, 
22, Park-st. Dep. £2. _ >. 

t*Staffs C.C.—Alterations and additions for 
kitchen and dining-room at Biddulph Krypers- 
ley Girls’ County. Secondary (Modern) School. 
A. C. H. Stillman, Architect & S., County Ed. 
Offices, Earl-st., Stafford. Dep. £4 4s. 


MARCH 21. 
Darlaston U.D.C.—44 houses at Cock Meath 
estate. J. W. Thorpe, C., Town Hall. Dep. 


£3 3s. 
+Saddleworth U.D.C.—14 houses at Carrcote, 
Iph. §., Council Offices, St. Chads, Upper 
mill. Dep. £2 2s. Tenders by April Il. 
MARCH 22. 
*iford T.C.—Four temporary shops at Nortb- 
view, Forest-rd. B.E. & §., Town Hall. Dep. 


S. 
t+*Northants ©.C.—Adaptations at ‘‘ West- 


field,” Oxford-st., Wellingborough. County 
Architect, County Hall, Northampton. 
MARCH 23. 


t*East Suffolk £E.C.—Canteen kitchen and 
dining-room at Little Bealings Primary Schiool. 


nr. Ipswich. E. J. Symeox (F.), County A. 
County Hall, Ipswich. Dep. £2 2s. 
MARCH 24. 
*Tintwistle R.D.C.—20 houses at Speedwell. 
Dobson, Chapman & -Partners, architects. 
_ Jordangate, Macclesfreld. Dep. £2 2s. 
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MARCH 25. 

Pembroke R.D.C.—12 houses at Castlemartin, 

with access road, footpaths. sewers, etc. J. 

Owen Parry & Lewis. Ammanford. Dep: £3. 
+*West Suffolk E.C.—Erection of PTollgate 

Junior and Infants’ County Primary Schools, 


Bury Edmunds. _ County A., 13, Westgate- 
st., Bury St. Edmund’s. Dep. £3 38. Tenders 
by April 29. 


MARCH 26. 

+*Bromley T.C.—102 houses at Coppice estate. 
B.E., Municipal Offices. Dep. £2 2s. 

Kenilworth U.D.C.—40 houses at Bulkington 
esti ws % . J. Edmundson, S., Council House. 
Dep. 

Rugby R.D.C.—Eight houses at Townsend-la., 
Long Lawford. S., 24, Warwick-st. Dep. £2 2s. 

Tetbury R.D.C.—14 houses with services, roads 


and a disposal works at Shipton Moyne. 
Gordon ayne & Preece, 19, Clarence-st., 
Gloucester. Dep. £2 2s. 


Wincanton R.D.C.—Two pairs of houses and 


block of 4 flats at Milborne Port. R. Earnshaw, 
architect, Council Offices. Dep. £2 
MARCH 28. 
*Sridgwater T.C.—50 houses at Hamp estate. 
L.. Town Hall. Dep. £2 2s. 


Tayport T.C.—Work in various trades for 8 
cottage-type houses. James Gentles & Son, 
quantity surveyors, Kirkcaldy. 


ARCH 30 
Aleenee R.D.C.— wen areas at Wilincote. 
F. B. Andrews & Son, 95, Colmore-row, Birming- 


hi a, Dep. £2 2s. 

“Melton Mowbray U.D.C.—40 houses _ at 
Asfordby & Nottingham-rds. site. W. H. Jarvis, 
E. &S., Egerton Lodge. Dep. £2 2s. 


MARCH 31. 

‘Burton-on-Trent C.B.—Meter house at Clay 
Mills and Governor House at gas works. Dis- 
tribution Mansgst. Gas Works. 

iia rae and flats 
Ms rar ng Addlestone. E. & S., Council Offices. 
D 


APRIL 
Nantwich o> “eed at. Wrenbury 
ite. . Crabtree, E. & S., Stapeley House, 
Stapeley. Dep. £2 "as. 


APRIL 2. 
*Chapel-en-le-Frith U.D.C.—12 houses at 


Castleton, Derbys. Pendleton & Dickinson, 
architerns, Brazennose-st., Manchester 2. Dep. 
2 2s. 


APRIL 4 
‘Chelmsford T.C.—16 Type C.3 houses. _ Vin- 
cent J. Willis, M.I.Mun.E., B.E., S. & Architect, 
Municipal Offices, Duke-st. Dep. £2 2s. 
"Chester T.C.—Centra! kitchen Sy garage at 
Hoole-la. City E. & 8. Dep. £1 


APRIL 6. 

*“Salop C.C.—Conversion of stable block at 
«1 waktan Hall Nursery into nurses’ quarters. 
\. @. Chant, County A., 5, Belmont, Shrews- 
bury. Dep. £2 2s. 


APRIL 8. 
*Salop C.C.—Construction (in brick) of office 
for Health Dent., 13, College-hill, Shrewsbury. 
A. : ent stouaty A.,- 5, Belmont, Shrews- 
bury. Dep, £2 2s. 
*Wisbeoh T.C.—12 aged persons’ qrellings 


at West-st. redovelowinedt area. B.E. & 
Town Hall. Dep. £1 1s. 

APRIL 9 
‘Saffron Walden RD-C--Eight houses at 
Newport. C., Council Offices, 


Debden-rd., 
Saffroa Walden, Essex. ‘ 


APRIL 
Bishop’s Stortford R.b.0.—Eight bungalows 
with incidental site works. E. & S.. Council 
House. Dep. £2 2s. 


PAINTING, ELECTRIC LIGHTING, 
MATERIALS, ETC. 


MARCH 25. 
Rushden U.D.C.—S. (Materials). 


APRIL 4. 
“Liverpool Corporation Water Works.—Paint- 
ing, colouring and papering at _ various 
premises. Water E., 55, Dale-st. 


APRIL 9. 

*Felixstowe U.D.C.—Preparation of housing 
site No. 9, between Mill-la. and Grange-rd._ E. 
& §., Town Hall. Dep. £2 2s. 

*Swansea C.B.—Heating and hot water in- 
stallation. for Grammar School at Sketty Park. 
Boro’ ‘A. Dep. £2. 


ROADS, SEWERAGE AND 
WATER WORKS 
ARCH 25. 
Settle nee Seea of .trunk, sewer at 


TIngleton. art Ashcroft & Parkman; 38, The 
Temple. Dale-st., Liverpool. Dep. £5 5s 
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West Kesteven R.D.C.—380 yds. of 7 in. and 
2,040 yds. of 3 in. dia. iron pipe water main, etc., 
at Old Somerby. Elliott & Brown, Stanley 


House, Pelham-rd., Nottingham. Dep. £3 3s. 


MARCH 26. 


Esher U.D.C.—Surface dressing for roads. E-. 
& §., Council Offices. 


MARCH 28, 

Alton R.D.C.—Site works and soil sewerage at 
Lasham site. E., Barton End. Dep. £3 3s. 

New Forest .D.C.—4,150 yds. of 4 in. dia. 
and 475 yds. of 24 in. dia. 
spun-iron pipe, etc., 
water supply scheme. 
Dep. £2. 


spigot and socket 
for Bramshaw & Minstead 
E. & §., Council Offices. 


MARCH 31. 


Kettering R.D.C.—Sewage disposal works at 
Gretton. Pick, Everard, age & Gimson, 6, 
Millstone-la., Leicester. Dep. £2 2s. 


APRIL 2. 
Wednesbury T.C.—Surface dressing for roads. 


B.E. 
APRIL 4. 
Pontypridd U.D.C.--Advance preparation of 
housing site at Coedbodwenarth, Cilfnydd. E. 
& S., Municipal-bldgs. Dep. £2 2s. 


APRIL 6. 

Norman Cross R.D.C.—Stoneware, concrete- 
tube and spun-iron sewers, etc. ; laying of house 
connections and erection of five pumping 
stations and laying of spun-iron rising main. 


Kershaw & Kaufman, 1, Victoria-st., West- 
minster, S.W.1. Dep. £5 5s. 
APRIL 7. 

Ringwood and “Fordingbridge R.0.C.— 


Sewerage and sewage disposal works at Ford- 


ingbridge. Gerald Swayne, M.LC.E., 1, 
at .Victoria-st., Westminster, S.W.1 Dep. £5 5s. 
APRIL 9. 


“Weeiverem T.C.—Foul sewer at Woosehill- 
la. B.S. Dep. £2 2s. 


APRIL 12. 
Edinburgh T.C.—Reinforced concrete Period 


at Firrhill, Colinton. City Water E., 6, Coc 
burn-st. Dep. £5 5s. 
Rushden U.D.C.—Roads and sewers at 
Headingley-rd. site. E. & S 
APRIL 13. 


Donéaster C.B.—21 in. dia. trank water main, 
etc. Contract No. 39a. Water E., 2, Priory-pl. 
Dep. £5 5s. 

APRIL 18. 

Nidderdale R.D.C.—Sewerage and sewage dis- 
posal works, Tutt Valley section. W. K. Rod- 
well, A.M.L.C.E., 29, High-st., Wetherby, Yorks. 
Dep. £2 2s. 
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GENERAL BUILDING WORK 
(LONDON) 


Hovusinc.—B.C. acquire 


Eltham.—Temp. to 
Dobell-rd. for temp. 


land rear of 1-27 (odd), 
housing. 

Finsbury. — Dwe.uincs. —L.C.C. sanctioned 
loan of £23,000 to B.C. for acquisition of site 
at Killick-st. for erection of dwellings. 

Paddington.—Day Nvursery.—B.C. to act as 
agents for L.C.C. fer erection of day nursery 
at B.C.’s Peach-st. housing site. 

Piumstead.—Temp. Houstnc.—B.C. to acquire 
1, Walmer-ter. and 1, Richmond-pl. for temp. 
housing. 

Plumstead.—Temp. Hovsinc.—B.C. to acquire 
102-112 (even), Admaston-rd. for temp. housing. 

St. Panoras.—Co..Ece.—L.C.C. to acquire sites 
at Sidmouth-st., Prospect-terr. and Heathcote- 
st. for proposed county college. 

Wandsworth.—F.ats.—L.C.C. prepared scheme 
for erection of 32 flats at Ciapham Park estate 
extension, at £52,825 
. Wandsworth. — Houstnc. — L.C.C. sanctioned 
loan of £27,650 to B.C. for acquisition of site at 
Grove Mill-pl. for housing purposes. 


Woolwich.—Temp. Hovsinc.—B.C. to acquire 
15, Rectory-pl. for temp. housing. 
Woolwich.—F.ats.—L.C.C. approved scheme 


for 44 flats at Campbell House site at £87,500. 


(PROVINCIAL) 


Ashton-under-Lyne.—T.C. approved :—10 houses, 
Hutton-st. and Douglas-st., for A. Morris & Co. 
(Builders), Ltd., Duke- st.; alterations *to 1, 
Chester-sq., for Fabric Supply Co., Ltd.; day 
nurs., Stewart-st., for Lancs C.C. 

Bakewell_—R.D.C. approved 4 memorial cot- 
tages, Pilsley, for Exors. of Lord Hartington. 
—R.D.C. propose houses at Ashford, Bradwell. 
Earl Sternd e and Youlgreave.—Derbys. E.C. 
propose extensions to Lady Manners sch., Shutt- 
la. 


oe Housing Cttee. propose 200 houses at 
Larkhall 


Bettisfield.—Bldg. Cttee. propose community 
hall. 


Bicester.—U.D.C. approved lay-out of Bard- 
well site for 82 Unity houses. 

Billinge-with-Winstanley.—U.D.C. propose 280 
houses at Claremont housing estate. J. M. 
Wilson & Son, architects, 2, Naylor-st., St. 
Helens. 

Bleanau Festiniog.—British F pa propose 
new railway station at £50,000 

Bolton.—T.€. approved —Extensions to drill 
hall and maintenance workshops, 29-31, Goodwin- 
st., West Lancs, for T. & A.F. Association ; 
works canteen, Gidnow Mills, Gidnow-rd., for 
Crosses & Winksworth, Ltd. ; canteen to Sunny- 
side Mills, — for Tootal, Broadhurst, 
Lee & Co., 

Bolton 20. approved :—Alterations to 
Alexandra “Mills, Wolfenden-st., for Greaves & 
Thomas, Ltd. ; additions to premises, Bayley-st.. 
for M. Kelly "& Sons; extensions, Pilot Works. 
Manchester-rd., for Pilot Works, Ltd.; addi- 
tions, Snowfecta hinge Back Blackburn-rd.. 
for J. Kenyon; office b lock, off Cambridge-rd., 
for John Ainscow & Co., Ltd.; extensions to 
works off Higher Swan-la., for R. Watson & 
Co. (Constructional Engineers), Ltd., High-st. : 
Remploy factory, Manchester-rd. for Disabled 
Persons Employment. Corp., Ltd., 35, Bucking- 
ham-gate. London, 8.W.1. _E.C. propose nurs. 
sch. at Merehall Park. .C. propose social 
centre for the blind at Castle-st. T.C. applying 

M.H. for sanction to borrow £11, 500 for im- 
provements to Hollins Cottage Homes. 

Brighouse.—M.H. consented to loan of £19,814 
ar erection of 18 houses at Granny Hall Park. 
ury.—E.C. propose prim. sch. off Walmers 
le a Walmersley. 
4% approved :—Houses, Manchester- 

1% G. Hughes, builder, 2, Coniston-dr. ; 
widitiens to yo. 5 off Bambury-st., for C.S.K. 
Plastics, Ltd.; extensions to works, Lower 

Woodhill-rd. .. for Joseph Webb & Sons, Irwell 
Forge; additions to factory, off Manchester-rd., 
for British Cotton and Wool Dyers’ Assn., Ltd.. 
22, Cumberland-st., Manchester 3. E.C. propose 
dining centre at Chesham council sch. T.C. pro- 
gg county prim. sch. at Brandlesholme estate 

0. 2; received M.H. sanction to borrow £15,126 
for 12 houses, Redvales No. 2 B site. Bury 
and Rossendale Hospitals Management Cttee. 
propose _out-patients’ department at Bury 
General Hospital. 

Chesham.—U.D.C. allocated 22 houses by M.H. 

Cheshire.—E.C. propose: Sec. sch. at London- 
rd., Appictos er py prim. schs. at Brook- 
bead, ¢ adie, at Lower B 7 & at Thorn- 

at Chendlé Hulme, at Rose Hill FR hrs at 
Nevill: rd., at Bramhall, at. Lime Tree Farm. 
Slae, al .Lacey Green, Wilmslow, at Veg 4 
estate, Ellesmere Port, .at Coombe-rd., 
Wirral, at Upton-by- Chester; junior ty p 
at Weaverham ; infts’ sch. at Heyes-la., Altrin- 
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cham. Estimated cost, £1,500,000-£1,750,000. 
E. M. Parkes (F.), C.A., The Castle, Chester. 

Chester.—T.C et extensions, Northgate 
Works, for Brookhirst Switchgear, Ltd.—T. 
propose fire station, garage and workshop a 
Grosvenor-st. at ‘£30,000.—Day nurs. on site 
adjoining children’s home, for Child Welfare 
Committee. 

Chesterfield—Tennant Bros., Ltd., Exchange 
Brewery, Sheffield 1, propose new Devonshire 
Hotel at Boythorpe- rd,” 

Coventry.—E.C. propose :—Prefab. concrete 
‘temp. sch, hutments at £49,000; new sec. sch. 
at Copthornt-rd. at £24,000.—R.C. Authorities 
propose St. Mary’s R.C. sch. at £57,000.—T.C. 
propose, 160 houses at Fletchamstead, 146 at 

tonebridge Highway and .72 at Allesley. 

Dariington.—Plans . spereees for erection cf 
8 houses at Woodcrest-rd, Black & Son, 
builders; 4 houses, Wasdevest: rd. for &.. T. 
Raiseborough, builder. G. Dougill & Sons, 
builders, are planning erection of 20 houses at 
Yoredale-ave.. A church hall is proposed at 
Barton-st. for William’s Church. Factory addi- 
tions proposed at Neasham-rd. for W. Richaid- 
son & Co., Ltd., heating engineers. Board of 
Trade formally “approved T.C.’s plan to build 
75 houses for key workers at "Aycliffe trading 
estate. T.C. received sanction to borrow 
£19,568 for building kitchen. and dining-rooms 
at Eastbourne Schools, £39,750 for erection of 
36 flats at Nickstream-la. 
geen has allocated 112 houses to 


Durham.—v.C. to build R.C. jun. mixed and 
infs.’ sch. at Durham-rd. 

Durham.—Canteen to be built at Branden 
Pit, Co. Durham. Plans by F. Frizzell, Miners’ 
Welfare Commission, 42, Gt. Portland-st. 

Gateshead.—Federated Breweries, Ltd., Car- 
lisle-sq., propose a modern brewery and a trade 
furnishing factory at Gateshead. Cons. arch. 
and engineers, Messrs. Ladburn, Bristol. 

Gloucester.—M.H. approved erection of 16 
houses at Sugar Loaf estate, Churchdown. 

Hambledon.—M.H. allocated 138 houses. 

Hebburn-on-Tyne.—£4,000,000 plan presented 
to Ed. Cttee., providing for 35 new and rebuilt 
schs. and 31 nurs. schs. at Jarrow, Hebburn and 
Felling ~~ Promoters are Durham county 
B.C., C. . R. Clayton, Court-la., Durham. 

Hexham Bd ncn samt —Plans prepared 
for erection of factory and showroom for Few- 
sters (Stocksfield), Ltd. Architects, W. Dixon 
& Son, 1, Collingwood-st., Newcastle-on- Tyne. 

Hindiey.—Swailes, Ltd., paper tube mfrs., 
Moorhey, Oldham, propose conversion of Castle 
Mill Hill mie paper tube factory. 

Hyde.—T.C. approved:—6 police houses, 
mg eg for ‘dies. C.C.; additions, Talbot- 

Works, for I.C.I., Ltd.—T.C. to invite ten- 
ders for 87 additional houses, Harbour Farm 
estate; propose houses for firemen on Harbour 
Farm “estate ; propose development of land at 
Green-la. area for housing estate. 

ince-in-Makerfield.— U.D.C. received permis- 
sion of M.H. for 60 additiona! houses. 

ipswich.—T.C.. propose 420 houses at Castle 
Hill estate and 64 flats at Highfield-rd. 

Keighley TC. propose new sch. of art at 
North-st. 

Lancaster. — Licensing Justices approved 
alterations to Borwick Hall for conversion into 
hotel for P. Deschamps, 247, Clifton-dr., Lytham 
St. Annes. HarriSon & Moore, architects, 73, 
Church-st. 

Liverpool.—Lancs. 
sch. at Lambsheer-la., 
(F.), 66, Rodney-st. 

Liverpool.—T.C. to erect 160 houses at Chel- 
wood-ave. estate, Broadgreen, at £249,247; 18 
me at Blenheim- st.; 156 houses at various 
sites. 

Manchester.—T.C. approved:—Extensions to 
factory, Church-st. and Gilass-st., Beswick, for 
H. Elder (L.), 66, Manchester-rd., Wilmslow; 
4 yo of shops, 8-10, Stretford-rd., for 

J. 8. Hesketh Trustees, Stuart, Murray & Robin- 
son, surveyors, 64a, Bridge- ‘st.—T.C. propose 
alterations and repairs to motor repair garage, 
Poland-st., Ancoats.—E.C. received sanction to 
borrow £99,489 for temp. jun. ‘sch., Charlestown 
county - prim. sch. lackley.—T.C. propose 
alterations to Hazelcroft, Alderley Edge, for 
conversion into home for 31 elderly people, at 
£10,310, and to Roxholm, Wilmslow-rd., Dids- 
bury, for home for 18 infirm women, at £7,550. 

Matiock.—U.D.C. propose 50 non-trad. houses 
at Darley Dale estate. 

Middleton.—T.C. approved :—Reinstatement of 
works after fire and new offices, Leather-st., 
for Tonge Dyéing Co., Ltd.; 6 houses, Waverley- 
rd., Ashton Smethurst (Builders), Ltd., Suffield- 
st.—T. propose houses, Conway- cl., 60 at 
Hollins estate and 24 elsewhere. 

Milnrow.—U.D.C. received M.H. sanction for 
40 houses. 

Newcastie.—Bestwear (Newcastle), Ltd., to 
build clothing factory at Blenheim-st. Archi- 
ma. ¢ C. Solomon, 3, St. Mary’s-pl. 

castie.—The Selborne Engineering Oo., 
selborne pans, are proposing to extend their 
works, 


E.C. propose caunty inf. 
Lydiate. H. Thearle 


THE BUILDER 


Newcastle.—C. S.‘ Errington, 46, Grainger-st., 
is architect for alterations to premises of Reed, 
Millican & Co., Ltd., Market-st. 

Neweastle.—Alterations to premises of John 
Farnon, re — st. Architect; C. 
Solemon, 3, Mary’: S-Di 

~ penta Pett Pens ei tale to alter 
to shop premises building in vell-terr. Plans 
by Architects’ Dept., C.W.S., 90, Westmore- 
land-rd. 

Newcastle (Staffs}.—T.C. applying to M.H. 
for approval for 42 houses and 8 maisonettes 
at Bradwell-la. site.—Staffs County Cong. Union 
propose Cong. church at Stafford-ave. 

Newcastle (Staffs).—T.C. approved :—Lens 
7 Nad Lower Milehouse- -la., for B. Newbold, 

td 

Newport (Salop).—Shrops. C.C. propose altera- 
tions and equipment of Woodcote _ for wel- 
fare hostel for 65 persons at £12,3 

Northants.—C.C. propose ae <= to 
Knuston Hall, Irchester, for residential adult 
education and’ community centre; adaptation of 
Egerton House, Brackley, for approved -sch. 
for boys (F. E. Openshaw (A.), 65, St. Giles’-st., 
Oxford).—C.C. propose county colleges at Ketter- 
ing, Wellingborough and Northampton. 

North Shields.—Newcastie Breweries, Ltd., 
fa Aang? Newcastle-on-Tyne, to reconstruct 

New Dolphin Inn,” Low Lights, to plans by 
J. “Oswald & Son, 68, Northumberland-st., New- 
castle-on-Tyne. 

Northumberiand.—J. Walter Hanson & Son, 
123, Northumberland-st., Newcastle, are arehi- 
tects for alterations to Ashington Hospital, 
Northumberland. 

Oldham.—Willow Bank Mill, Ltd., propose day 
nurs. for employees. A. Turner & Son, archi- 
tects, 11, Clegg-st.—E.C. to apply to M.O.E: for 
consent to borrowing of £10,350 for nurs. sch. at 
Roundthorn. 

Ormskirk.—Lancs U.D.C. propose 50 addi- 
tional houses at Scott estate.—Surveyor, E. J. 
Wright, to prepare layout plans for development 
of Richmond. ave. site, Burscough, for housing 
estate 


Otley.—Guyson Industrial Equipment, Ltd., 


t 
Kirkstall Mills, Leeds, propose factory at North- 

ave. 
Radcliffe.—J. P. Fielding proposes new works 


at Hindle-st. 
Redcar.— North Riding E.C. to carry_ out 


alterations to canteen at Redcar West Dyke 
county sch. to plans by C.A., County Hall, 
Northallerton. 


> JACONELLO LTD. 
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Armstrong’s Accotile 


FLOORING 
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Rotherham.—West Riding E.C. propose extep. 
tions to A ig ta Dea qramees Sch. at 
E Bennett (F.), County A., Cuunty 
s Waketild 
‘ord.—T.C. approved :—Canteen restaurant 
to cores al Regent-rd., for Groves & Whitnalls, 
Ltd. Architect’s Department, 274, Deansgate. 
Manchester; factory, Hodge-la rt Duraghit, 
Lid.—Rev. H. A. arnitzky, PP. § sg eps. 
propose prim. sch. at Ellesmere-st. - Ellis & 
son (F.), Barclays Bank-bldgs., St. ay 

Saltburn (Yorks).—U.D.C. received consent 
from Ministry of Town and Country Planning 
to use land at Skelton Beck for development 
purposes. 

Lge -H. has allocated 30 

Sedgefield.—R.D.C. to build 116 houses. Plans 
by W. Hopps, housing architect, Council Offices, 

“Shefheld.—T.C. a proved: —Layout plans for 
development of Ballifield Hall estate; received 
sanctions to borrow £70,048 for.64 Wates hou: ses, 
roads. sewers and water connections at Wood-la., 
Stannington, and £15,076 for 12 houses at Parson 
Cross estate extension, scheme 5/2.—T.C. propose 
adaptations and equipment of Beech Hill pro- 
perty for home for aged men at over £10,000. 

Skelmersdale.—U.D.C. received allocation of 
20 houses. 

Stafford.—T.C. propose development of land 
at Castlechurch, Burton Manor and Rising 
Brook for 1,000 houses. 

Stafford.—T.C. to acquire land at Castle. 
church, Burton Manor, Rising Brook, for 
housing. 

Stockport.—T.C. approved:—Alterations to 
Printers’ Arms _public-house, Brook-st., Daw 
Bank, for Frederic Robinson, ‘Unicorn Brewe ry; 
extensions to factory, Avondale-rd., for Fogi- 
stalls, Ltd.—T.C. propose alterations to nurses 
home, 39, Greek-st. 

Stockton-on-Tees.—sSite on Blue Hall Estate to 
be used by T.C. for branch library. M.H. 
approved, in principle, plans by the B.A., A. G. 
Sinclair, for erection of 6 shops at Albany 
housing site. 

Tarvin.—R.D.C. propose:—6 agricultural 
houses at Beeston; trad. houses at Waverton, 
Handely; 8-16 at Hallowsgate site, Kelsall; 10 
at Tattenhall, at £12,08 

Towcester.—R.D.C. to a to M.H. for sanc- 
tion to borrow £18,670 for 16 houses at Towcester 
for Weedon & Weston. 

Tynemouth.—E.C. seeking sanction to borrow 
£74,500 for proposed new Collingwood sch. 
Architect, H. Gray, Camden-st., North 
Shields. 

Upholiand.—U.D.C. received M.H. allocation 
of 50 houses. __ 

Urmston.—Diocese of Manchester, 90, Deans- 
gate, Manchester 3, propose parish church, 
church hall and parsonage at Canterbury-rd- 
and. Lostock-rd, and junction of Moss Vale-rd. 
sn has allocated 40 houses to 


Whitworth.—U.D.C. propose 36 houses at Wal- 
bank estate A Brocklehurst & Partners, archi- 
tects, 10, Norfolk-st., Manchester 2, 

Wolverhampton. —T.C. approved :—s.d. houses, 
Sambrook-rd., for W. Weaste, builder, 20, Yard- 

-rd., Birmingham ; showrooms, Offices and 
works, W. & T. Avery, Ltd.; factory, Wobaston. 
for Spring Washers, Ltd., Great Brick Kiln-st. 

Woolston.—Lancs. E.C. propose county prim. 
sch. for 250 scholars. H. J. Rowse (F.), Mar- 
tins Bank-bldgs., Water-st., Liverpool 2. 

Worcester.— Worcestershire C.C. propose adap- 
tation of Lower Wick House, Malvern-rd., for 
children’s home.—C.C. propose homes for aged 
* Malvern and Oldswinford. 

a Sy te approved :—10 houses, Cranbrook- 
a a 4 Temple. builder, Holygate- hill; 6 
houses, Maabek: rd., for Johnson Bros., 
builders, 74, Wellington- rd., Bridlington. 


TENDERS 


* Denotes accepted. 

+ Denotés provisionally accepted. 

t Denotes recommended for acceptance. 
Denotes accepted subject to modification. 
Denotes accepted by Government 

Departments. 


Yi lig Rar ae apates at Heather, for 
R.D.C. G. Bott, AIA.A.. & S., Council 
Offices, South: st.: *S. F. Chapman & Co., 
Leicester (subject to -M.H. approval). 

sh Paaem -Zouch.—Six enw at Ravenstone, 
for R. - V. G. Bott, A.I.A.A. & S.. Archi- 
tect & E., Council Offices, South-st.: *Bray & 
Oswin, Leicester (subject’ to M.H. approval). 

Aycliffe.—Building the new satellite town of 
Newton Aycliffe. 50 Orlit houses: *Tarslag. 
Ltd.; 50 Unity houses: *Unity Structures, Ltd. ; 
blocks of flats on the Schindler Gohee system : 
— Lawson, Ltd., Darlington, £24,214. 

ag te —24 houses at Warwick-rd., for TC.: 
“WwW. 4 Collisson, Banbury, £29,401 (subject 
to M. HS approval). 

Bedlington.—100 houses for U.D.C.: *Direct 
Labour. 

Belfast.—Erection of 493 No-Fines houses with 
site wotks, roads and sewers, at Ballymurphy 
ys for the Corporation: *Farrans, Ltd., 


Birkenhead.—Factory at Neston, for MorgaD 


houses to 
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Crucible Co., Ltd.: *A. Monk & Co., Ltd., Green- 
Ja., Padgate, Warrington. 

Bucks.—Proposed secondary meter schoo] at 
=_ ey Slough, for €.C. F. A. C.-Maunder, 


Coun A.: 

i Heed & Co. (Ralidere). Ltd., 
B. Farnham Common ... £206,889 
He ene & Partners, Ltd., “London... 

Alfred Robinson (Builders & Contrac- 
tors), Ltd., Harrow 
Amals gamated Building “Contractors, 
Lid., London, S.W.1 
A tyson Chambers, Ltd., Slough 
man Sinclair, Ltd. 13 
x i. & A. Wright, Ltd., Gt. Missenden 
B.S Ltd., Little Chalfont . 
R. Hardin ‘(Cookham), Ltd., Cookham 
G. Percy ‘Trentham, Ltd., Hillingdon 
Francis Jackson Contractors, “Ltd., 


“Ltd. 


Ickenham : 
. M. Jones & Sons, Builders, 
Maidenhead ... 

G. Wimpey & Co., Ltd., London eas 
* ee Lovell & Son, Ltd.. Gamat 
J 


Sg “Deverill, itd. ., Slough ws. 

H. street & Co., Slough ... 
Jesse Mead, Ltd., eo 
H. D. Bowyer, Slough - 

Thorogood & Sons, Ltd., Surbiton =. 
William Hartley *s Sons, sais 

Sloug 
tJanes (Builders), Ltd., Slough . 

County architect’s estimated “cost, 
(subject to M.E approval). 

Burnley.—Extensions at fownely secondary 
modern school, for E.C. . G. Rigiardson, 
A.M.Inst.C.E., B.S., Town Hall: *Herbert 
Joyce & Sons, Ltd., scare Bank-bldgs., 
Clifton-st., Blackpool, £80,700 

Carlisle.—18 houses and 50 Easiform houses at 
Beulah estate, for T.C.: tBuildings & Repairs 
Co., 64, Cummock-st. (18) ; tJohn Laing & Son, 
Ltd., Dalston-rd. (50). (Both of Carlisle.) 

Cirencester.—4 houses at Ampney Crucis, for 
T.C Pyle & Saint, architects, Thomas-st. 
House : 

7 y Chick, Highworth, Wilts ... .. £10,719 

—. & Son, Poulton, Glos. oo, 8,954 

Hol borow & Sons, Ltd., Tetbury, Glos. 8,003 
: Perry, Cricklade, Glos 1; 

Jar nee Miller & Pariners, Lid. Birming- 
Buildin and Public Works Construc- 

tion Ltd., Swindon ... ae 
“(Subject to M.H. approval.) | 

ihe wat ~ “Easiform” houses at Middle- 
wict for T.C. L. Reeves, B.S., Municipal- 
bldg s.: tJohn Tales & Son, Ltd., *Dalston-rd., 

Car lisle, £263,816. 

Cumberland. ’—Police houses at various thee, 
for C.C. J. H. Haughan (F.), County A., 
Portland-sq.: *John Laing & Son, Ltd., Dal. 
ston-rd., Carlisle, £20,271. 

Devizes. —24 houses at Brickley-la. estate 
(scheme D. Sheasby, .M 1.C.! 3 
M.I.Mun.E., “A.M.T.P.L, BS.:—8 type “E 
(Duplex), *Hope, Jefferies & Fortune, lisa, Bath- 
rd.. Melksham, £12;374; 16 type ‘‘ F,” *Hope, 
Jefferies & Fortune, 115a, Bath-rd., Melksham, 


£18,262. 

Elgin.—52 houses, Seated, Lands, Bishopmill, 
for B.C. ohn P. M. right (A.) AMI. 
Struct.E., 82, High-st., D. 
Forsyth & Co., Ltd., 
£11,638; carpenter: *Wm. H. McKilligan, 13, 
Greyfriars- st., Elgin, £6,287; slater: *A. David- 
= & a Alma- pi., Elgin, £2,401; plumber: 

y . Parkinson, 457, Union-st.,. Aberdeen, 
it. 901; T: L. Parkinson, 467, 
Union- ‘st, 


Brodie & Son, 
painter and glazier: 
High-st., Elgin, £840 and £106. 
Gateshead.—Factory at Team Valley Trading 
Estate, for Durham China . Architects : 
Newrick & Blackbell, 24, John-st., Sunderland : 
*Middleton & Co., Blackpool ; steelwork : Wright, 
Anderson & Co., Ltd., Gateshead, Tees- side 
Bridge & Eng. Co., Ltd., Middl 
Hartl .—42 houses nort 
*Watt Bros., Park-rd., West poo (12) ; 
*W. W. Brazell, Ltd., Raeburn-st., West Hartle- 
foe 1 (10); *F. M. Gibbon, Middle Warren, West 
Hartlepool (6); Stonehouse, Litd., 
prea? i, est "Hartlepool (6); *Direct 
ibour (8 
Lanarkshire.—School at Strathavon. William 
Watt, Albert-rd., Motherwell, architect: *Orlit, 
Ltd. Buckingham- ‘ate, Lond on, 
Lanarkshire.— ‘Ad itions and other works at 
Bis shophans primary school, for C.C. William 
Watt, rchitect, Albert-st., Motherwell: Exca- 
rtion, a. mason and building works, etc., 
“Modern Homes (Edinburgh) Ltd., Edinburgh ; 
carpentry, joinery, ironmongery and_ allied 
-_ etc., *Henry Boots & Sons (Garrowhill), 
Baillieston ; glazing and allied works, etc., 
4 Rae & Co., sg , Govan-rd., Glas- 
Bw steel window sashes, etc., *Frederick 
Braby & Co., Ltd., Springburn, Glasgow; plum- 
ber, sanitary engineering and allied works. etc., 
*Duancan Johnstone, Strathaven; plaster, lath- 
ing, cement and allied works, etc., *George 
Bryson, Motherwell; electrical fittings and in- 
a ulation, ete., *Small & MacDougall, Ltd., 
; asgow. 


182,982 
” £198,540 


7,048 
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Lincoin (Parts of Kesteven).—Additional 
office accommodation at County Offices, Slea- 
ford, for C.C. C. B. Metcalte (F.), County A., 
County Offices, Sleaford: *W. H. Maxey & Son, 
41, Eastgate, Sleaford, Lincs. 

Lieyn.—18 houses at Rhydycladdy, Penrhos 
and Efailnewydd, for K.D.C. J. Egbert 
Griffiths (L.), 1, Bank-pl., Portmadoc: *Sol 
Owen, Penrhos, nr. Pwilheli, £8,420 (6); *David 
Roberts, Llannon, nr. Pwilheli, £10,856 and 
£7,764 ). 

L.C.c. am, exceeding £2,500 in value 
placed by L.C.C. during period ended March 
3:—Electrical installation at  Essendine-rd. 
School, Paddington, Buchanan & Curwen, Ltd., 
Westminster. wm installation at Leo-st. 
School, Peckham, W. Gosling, Ltd., Bromley. 
Electrical ealiaéion at Priory-gr. School, 
Kennington, Buchanan & Curwen, Ltd., West: 
minster. Construction of one block of dwell- 
ings and to execute other works at New Cross 
a Deptford, Wilson, Lovatt & Sons, Ltd., 
8.W.1. 


L.C.cC.—Construction of four-storey, block of 
flats at Sinclair pata, Wandsworth :— 
Leslie. & Co. Kensington ... £53,535 
E. H. Smith 7 a ory Ltd., Croydon 53,397 
Geo Parker & Sons, Ltd., Camberwell... 52,855 
R. Mansell, Ltd., Croydon ... pon «. 51,543 
J. Jarvis & Sons, Ltd., Westminster ...50,750 
Patman & Fotheringham, Litd., Isling- 
49,933 
49,911 


Ltd., 

.. 48,821 
48,150 
47,920 


n Sas Mh Seas to eke ela aie 
James Carmichael (Contractors), 
Wandsworth _... 
Kirk & Kirk, Ltd., 
Taylor Woodrow 
Southall . 


Wandsworth Be 


Construction, 

Unit Construction Co., Ltd., 
minster .. 

F. Troy & Co., Ltd., Southwark . 46,750 
*Sir oad ‘Parkinson & Co., ee 

Holbo: 46,485 
Comparabio estimate of appointed architects, 
Messrs. A. L. Abbot & Partners, is £50 
G¥London (Air Ministry).—Contracts to eines 
of £500 or over for week ended March 6. 
Painting work: George Jones & Son (Con- 
tractors), Ltd., Liverpool 6; Fields, Ltd., Read- 
ing. Steam and hot water installation: Bearfoot 
& Brvsit.. Ltd., London, S.E.10. Drainage 
work: Edwards, Ltd., Norwich. Building 
work: a Turner & Son (Preston), Ltd., 
Preston; John Hughes (Contractors), td., 
Wrexham. 

London (M.0.W.).—Contracts placed by 
ee .W. during week ended February 26 :— 
London : 


iy yy yy 
A DECORATIVE AND 
WATERPROOFING 


TREATMENT FOR CONCRETE 
CEMENT RENDERING 
BRICKWORK, ASBESTOS, ETC. 


| STIC B” 


STONE COVERING 


Lid., 
West 














OTHER PRODUCTS 
SEMI-STONE COVERING 
PLASTIC PAINT 
FLAT PAINT 
DISTIC 
(Washable Distemper) 
TRANSPARENT 
DAMPROOFING LIQUID 











“STIC B” PAINT SALES LTD. 


69, VICTORIA STREET, S.W.1 
WHITEHALL 9958 


Rag gy Ry yl 
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tional services, Henry Kent (Builders), Ltd.. 51, 
Beacon-rd., 13; (S8.D.S8.0.) Hampstead (Sub- 
District Sorting Office), Erection, Comben & 
fay Ltd., 603-5, Kenton-rd., Kenton, 
Middx; Long Room, Customs House, ‘Alterations 
and fitments, Walker Symondson, Ltd., Braintree- 
rd., _——— Mddx. ; Crown Lands Estate Houses, 
34-36- 08-40, Regents Park, Keinstatement of 
stucco fronts and general repairs, F. Troy & 
Co., ™ Gt. Suifolk-st., S.E.1, Ches : 
Mixed Sen. Council School, Nantwich, Hutted 
accommodation, G. & J. Seddon, Ltd., 55, Duke- 
st., Fenton, Stoke-on- Trent; "Aiport Endowed 
C/E -Schvol, Malpas, Hutted accommodation, 
John Hughes (Conirs.), Ltd, 12a, Hoit-st., 
Wrexham, Hampshire : County High School, 
Brockenhurst, Kitchen and dining-room, Claude 
A. Barnes (Bournemouth), Lid,, 148- 150, Mark- 
ham-rd., Bournemouth; R.A.E., Farnborough, 
Engine Altitude Plant Building, Refrigeration 
plant building, Lavender McMullan, Lid., 54, 
Cheam Common-rd., Worcester Park, Surrey. 
Inverness-shire : Telephone Exchange, Inverness, 
Alterations, J. ‘Campbell & Son (Buiders), Ltd., 
39, Tomnashurick-st., Inverness. Kent; Orping: 
ton unty Primary School, The Green, Farn- 
borough, Kitchen and dining-room, Flowitt & 
Co., Ltd., 168, Merton High-st., Wimbledon, 
S.W 19; Durham High School, Bromley, Kitchen 
and dining- room, Figwitt & Co.. Ltd.. 168. Mer- 
ton High-st., Wimbledon, $.W.19. Lancs : Beach- 
rd. School, Litherland, Kitchen and dining- -room, 
James Tomkinson & Co., Ltd. ., 22, Roscommon-st., 
Liverpool 5, Suffolk : "Primary School, Kattles- 
den, Additional classrooms, ee Cocksedge, 
Tuddenham, Bury St. Edmunds; Rawiey Mile 
Airfield, Newmarket, External painting and re- 
pairs to hangars, Galbraith Bros., Ltd., 110, 
Victoria-st., Diss, Norfolk. Warwickshire : 16, 
Leach-st. and 32, Lancaster-st., Birmingham, 
Interior decorations and building’ repairs, H. M. 
Grant & Co., Ltd., Pershore-rd., King’s Norton, 
Birmingham, West Lothian : Fau: duouse Prim- 
ary ood. Dining-room and scullery, G. Wim- 
pey & Co., Ltd., 37, Drumsheugh- -gdns., Edin- 
buigh, 
{london (War Dept.).—Works contracts 
pa by War Dent. for week ended February 


Aberdeenshire: Building work, R: & J. Reid, 
Ltd., Aberdeen. Yorks: Painting work, Fred 
Holdsworth, Ltd., Shipley. Warwicks: Hutting 
work, Woodward & Co., Leamington Spa. 

: Heating work, Cochran & Co. (Annan), 
‘Annan, Dumfriesshire; “building = 
Janes (Builders), Lid., Slough, Bucks, 
i: — work, McAuley, McIlroy t 
Ltd., Belfast. 

“Machynleth.—34 houses at Caecrwn site, for 
U.D.C.: *John Evans & Sons, Clemmaes-rd., nr. 
Machynlleth, £47,556. 

Malton. hight ‘houses at Sheriff Hutton, for 
R.D.C. Guy ae Mas 4, Market-st. : 
i Me Oidkeia & Son, .  Berresford East 
Mount, Malton, Yorks, gine 

Manchester.—464 houses a “Woodhouse and 
Moss Nook estates coat Nos. 54, 55A and 
B, 56A and B, for T.C. L. C. Howith (F.), City 

A.: *D. Foote, Ltd., 292, Edge- la., Droylsden. 

‘Middiesbrougn.—<b houses at Thorntree es- 
tate, for T.C. J. Kenyon, B.E.: *Middles- 
broughe & District Builtine Trades Association, 

Newcastle. Fon ge 9 er gy etc., 
for Turners (Newcastle), -, 89, Pilgrim-st., 
te ema 5 Ae Hepple, We, Dunn-st., New- 
castle 

Newcastle.—Alterations for Balls Asbestos & 
Engineering Co., Ltd., New Bridge-st.: *S. 
Davidson, 123, New Bridge-st., Newcastle. 

Northwich. —Alterations and additions at Vale 
Royal for conversion into workers’ hostel, for 
Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd. y. BB. 
Elleray (A.), Compensation Board- bidgs., 
Brockenhurst-st.: *J. Gerrard & Sons, Ltd., 
ees Swinton, nr. Manchester. 

North Witchford.—Four houses at Doddington, 
for D.C, or H. Landin, £4,350 

ish Special Housing Association, Ltd.— 
Contracts placed for period January 16 to 
February 16 :— 
(a) Site Servicing. 

Rowallan-drive, Kilmarnock, Burgh Surveyor, 
Kilmarnock, Extension of roadway. 

Kelloholm. Kirkconnel, Robison” & Davidson, 
Dumfries, Heel of pavement kerb. 

(b) House Erection. 


Chryston, Lanark c a8 trad.), Glasgow, Corpn. 
Gas Dept., Glasgow. Gas services. 

Harthill Mains, Harthill (100 trad.), Boyne 
Smith & Wyllie, 22, Nelson-st., Edinburgh, 
Electrical. 

Toryglen, Gaga Gs * Weir), R. W. Stewart 
& Co., Ltd., noch-sq., gpa Con- 
crete founds. tes maken tower. 

Cadder-rd., Glasgow (110 Weir). Bain & 
Co., Ltd.; Lochrin Iron Works, Coatendee 
Fencing round water tower. 

Cuiken Burn, Penicuik (90 Cruden), Cradens, 
Ltd.. Musselburgh, All trades. 

Hilton, Inverness (50 Whitson Fairhurst), 

. Campbell & Son (Building Contractors), 
Inverness, All trades. 
Pag > rd., Airdrie (six tree’), 5. Brpmaneiiier. 
Coatbridge (six trad.), x, Lid., 53, 
Kelvin. -av., Hillington, Floor fi finish: 
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Munlochy, Ross-shire (four trad.), Limmer & 
Hope-st., 


Milbuie, Poyntzfield, Ross-shire (12 trad.), 


Trinidad Lake Asphalt Co., Ltd., 45, 
Glasgow, Floor finish. 








BUILDERS 


are now members of the 


FEDERATION 
OF MASTER 


BUILDERS 


The Largest T-uly Representative 


Organisation in the Industry 


MAPS OF LONDON DISTRICT— 
AVAILABLE TO BUILDERS 


‘Showing Labour Exchanges (Indexed), 
£1.0.0 post free. 





ENROL NOW 


SUBSCRIPTION £4.4.0 p.a. 
LONDON REGION—37 AREAS 
And over 80 PROVINCIAL BRANCHES 


‘Phone or write: 
Secretary : 
26, Gt. Ormond St., Holborn, W.C.1 
Tel.: CHAncery 7583 (4 lines) 
Telegrams: ‘‘EFEMBE, Holb. London”’ 


The address of your Branch Secretary 
will be forwarded. 





THE BUILDER 


Limmer & Trinidad Lake Asphalt Co., Ltd., 45, 
Hope-st., Glasgow, Floor finish. 

Wards of Pitforthie, Brechin (68 trad.), 
Archibald Macdonald, 128, High-st., Forres, 
Painter. 

Milbuie, Poyntzfield (12 trad.), R. A. Robert- 
son, 20, Lombard-st., Inverness, Electrical. 
Munilochy, Ross-shire (four trad.), R.. A. 
eee, 20, Lombard-st., Inverness, Electri- 
cal. 

Tullibody (No. 3), Clackmannan (104 Atholl), 
Alloa Gas Dept., Alloa Forward gas services. 

Newtown, Bo’ness (56 Swedish Timber). Jas. 
Strang & Son, Bellevue, Polmont, Privet hedg- 
in 


g- 
Spalehall, Newarthill (52 Weir, 52 Atholl), 
Jas. Strang & Son, Bellevue, Polmont, Boundary 


fencing. 

Sauchenbush, Kirkcaldy (300 Weir), Farrans, 
Ltd., 45, George-st., Edinburgh, Boundary 
marking. 


Doonfoot Camp, Ayr (adaptation two huts), 
Wm. Govan & Sons, Ltd., 48, N. Harbour-st., 
Ayr, All trades. 

Fallin, Stirlingshire (18 Swedish Timber), 
J. & A. Main, West End, Falkirk, Fitting case- 
ment stays. 

Menstrie, Clackmannan (52 Atholl), Jas. 
Strang & Son, Polmont, Boundary fencing. 
Coalgate Park, Tranent (50 trad.), Neuchatel 
Asphalte Co., 20, Royal Exchange-sq., Glasgow, 
Roads and footpaths. 

Shifnal.—26 houses at Curriers-la., for R.D.C. : 
*George Wright & Co., Wolverhampton, £36,690. 

Southend.—224 Easiform houses at Eastwood- 
la. site, for T.C.: *John Laing & Sons, Ltd., 
Mill Hill, N.W.7, £302,215. 

Stockport.—50 houses at Green-la. site, for 
T.C. W. F. Gardner, M.Inst.C.E., B.S.: tCor- 
mack & Co. (Lancashire), Ltd., Broadstone 
Hall Estate, Heaton Chapel, Stockport. 

Stratford-on-Avon.—Eight houses at Long 








BROAD-ACHESOK 


LOADBEARING BLOCKS 


for Partition & Cavity Walls 


BROAD & CO. LTD. 4SOQUTH WHARF, 
PADDINGTON,.W.2. PADdington 9091 











STEEL- CRETE 


SUPER-HARD DUSTLESS SURFACES 
HAVE BANISHED ALL TROUBLES 
WITH OLD OR NEW 


FLOORS 


Inspect one that has withstood 
HEAVY TRUCKING FOR 25 YEARS 
STEEL-CRETE LTD. 


35, Avenue Chambers, Southampton Row, 
London, W.C.1. Tel.: HOLborn 8011 








March 11 1949 


eaten, for R.D.C.: *Douglas Ritchie, Ltd., 


880. 

Siretford.—48 houses and 36 flats at Moss 
Park estate, for  T.C. A. H. Perry, 
A.M. Inst.C.E., B.S., Town Hall: *G. Moss ¢ 
Sons, Ltd., Back St. Helens-rd., Leigh. 

Torrington.—Six houses at 2 sites, for R.D.C. 
Oliver & Sons (F.), Queen Anne’s-chbrs., Barn. 
staple. Quantities by A. F. Milward, F.F.AS.: 
*F. Popham, Little Orchard, Torrington, N. 
Devon, £7,008. 

Wath.—Houses, for R.D.C.: 4 at Dishforth, 
*Walter Thompson, Northallerton, ‘£5,252; 2 at 
Hutton Conyers and 2 at Wath, *J. H. Cold. 
beck & Sons, Ripon, £5,400. 

Whitworth.—Extensions at Orama Mill, 
Rochdale Wool Co., Ltd. Plans by own staff: 
*Works Dept., Rochdale Wool Co., Ltd., Orama 
Mill, Whitworth, Rochdale. 

Wimborne.—12 houses and four garages at 
Leigh Park estate: *John Jagger (Parkstone), 
Ltd., £17,988. ; 

Workington.—12 houses at Westfield Estate, 
for United Steel Co. Oldfield, Simpson & Saul 
(L.), National Provincia) Bank-bldgs.: *J. 
Twiname, Ltd., Hillerest, Brigham, nr. Cocker. 
mouth, Cumberland. 





ae | 
te ESSEX STEEL 
“SCAFFOLDING ~. 


SMART'S LANE, 


LOUGHTON. ESSEX 
TEL.: LOUGHTON 295 


SALES HIRE 
| ERECTION CRADLES | 


WOOD BLOCK 
FLOORS 
STEVENS & ADAMS LTD. 


Victoria Works, 
Point Pleasant, Wandsworth, $.W.18 





























Boyle’s -c*s.- Ventilator 


IN USE 








OVER TWO MILLION 


ROBERT BOYLE & SON 


VENTILATING ENGINEERS 


98, HERRIES STREET, KILBURN LANE, W.10 
’ Tel.: LADbroke 2879 
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W-&-M-NEGUS-LT 


Station Works-King James ST.SE| 
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BUILDERS 
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& ENGINEERS 
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HEAD OFFICE : 











Tel. : CHAncery 7901-3 
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